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[Religion  and  [Public  shducation 

MILTON    BENNION 

Qeparation  of  church  and  state  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  opposed  to  each  other.  Practice  in 
America,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  recognizes  their 
interdependence  and  need  of  co-operation  in  preserv- 
ing the  spiritual  values  of  civilization  and  the  natural 
resources  upon  which  the  life  of  mankind  depends. 
This  interdependence  is  manifest  in  the  inscription  on 
the  American  dollar,  the  employment  of  chaplains  in 
state  and  national  legislative  bodies,  and  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  nation.  The  service  of  religion  to  the  state 
is  also  recognized  in  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
church  property  used  exclusively  for  religious  and 
educational  purposes.  The  state,  in  turn,  can  be  of  great 
service  to  the  church  by  guaranteeing  to  all  citizens 
freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship. 

In  public  education  it  has  been  customary  in  many 
states  to  open  schools  with  prayer  or  reading  from  the 
Bible  or  both.  This  practice  has  been  discontinued  in 
some  school  systems  because  patrons  have  feared  that 
a  teacher  might  introduce  sectarian  doctrines  in  his 
prayers.  Thus  restrictions  have  been  imposed,  in  some 
cases,  by  pressure  from  Christian  churches.  This  has 
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also  been  a  cause  of  excluding  from  public  schools 
study  of  the  great  religious  books  that  have  had  un- 
paralleled influence  upon  the  development  of  civili- 
zation. For  this  reason  many  graduates  of  public 
schools  are  woefully  ignorant  of  very  important  ele- 
ments of  the  social  inheritance.  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  who  have  not  received  such  instruction  in  the 
home  and  the  Sunday  Schools  and  Seminaries  sponsored 
by  the  churches.  But  even  these  may  lack  knowledge 
of  the  tenants  of  other  religions  than  their  own  and 
the  literature  upon  which  these  are  based.  This  may  be 
one  cause  of  intolerance  growing  out  of  ignorance 
and  too  narrow  point  of  view  in  regard  to  religious 
principles  and  values. 

School  boards,  educational  administrators  and 
teachers  are  not  necessarily  to  blame  for  neglect  of 
what  is  generally  recognized  as  religious  teaching  in 
the  public  schools.  The  teacher,  however,  cannot  be 
prohibited  by  either  church  or  state  from  seeking  di- 
vine assistance  and  by  example  teaching  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  truly  religious  life,  love  of  f ellowmen  and 
devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  of  right  living.  It  is  quite 
possible  and  desirable  to  teach  by  both  precept  and 
example  the  virtues  that  are  common  to  all  those  who 
profess  to  be  loyal  to  the  principles  of  individual  char- 
acter and  social  relations  embodied  in  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Even  those  patrons  who  profess  atheism  cannot 
object  to  practice  of  the  virtuous  life.  Some  such  have, 
however,  objected  to  all  teaching  of  religion  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  commonly  obstructed  progress  in 
many  ways  and  that  it  tends  to  divide  society  into 
exclusive  and  antagonistic  groups.  This  criticism  is,  of 
course,  really  directed  against  abuse  of  religion  due  to 
the  limitations  of  fallible  men  and  women  who  are 
known  as  expounders  of  religion. 
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These  adverse  criticisms  of  teaching  religion  in  the 
public  schools,  including  colleges  and  universities,  has 
been  partially  overcome  by  use  of  textbooks  and 
methods  which  point  out  the  values  that  may  be  found 
in  the  great  religions  of  the  world  and  the  purposes 
they  have  served  in  the  lives  of  the  people  that  have 
been  guided  by  their  precepts.  The  Bible  as  Literature, 
The  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  Comparative 
Religions,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  are  often 
taught  in  the  division  of  higher  public  education. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  lower  schools  should  not 
teach  and  exemplify  the  practice  of  religion  in  both  the 
individual  and  social  life  of  the  pupils.  This  should  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  good  citizenship  in  the  broad- 
est and  best  sense  of  that  term.  The  teaching  of  theo- 
logical principles  and  practices  will  of  necessity  be  left 
to  the  family  and  the  church. 


■  •  i 


cJhe  iSLpostle  [Paul 

C\vr.  cover  picture  of  Paul  is  a  detail  drawing  taken  from,  the  painting 
"St.  Cecilia,"  by  Raphael.  In  1513  Raphael  was  asked  to  paint  an 
altar  piece  for  the  chapel  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Bologna  and  in  1517  the  work 
was  finished  and  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  painting  shows 
grouped  about  the  central  figure  of  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  St. 
Augustine,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  each  figure  bearing  the  stamp  of  some 
Christian  virtue.  Paul  stands  holding  a  naked  sword  and  represents  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom.  The  complete  original  painting  is  one  of  deep  religious 
feeling  and  of  richness  and  beauty  in  coloring. — Lois  Clayton 


"Let  love  be  without  dissimulation.  Abhor  that  which  is  evil;  cleave 
to  that  which  is  good. 

"Be  kindly  aflfectibned  one  to  another  with  brotherly  love;  in  honour 
preferring  one  another; 

"Not  slothful  in  business;  fervent  in  spirit;  serving  the  Lord." 

(Romans  12:9,  10,  11.) 
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alow  Our  [Pioneers  uielped  to  Jxdd 
Ylew  Stars  to  \^)ur  Cytag 


HOWARD    R.    DRIGGS 


III.  MORMON  PIONEERING  IN  WESTERN  IOWA 


Towa,  when  the  Mormons  went 
there  in  1846,  was  a  haven  also 
for  other  driven  people.  After  the 
Blackhawk  War  of  1833,  the  Sioux 
and  Fox  Tribe  of  Indians  were 
forced  to  leave  their  cherished  Illi- 
nois homeland  for  another  across 
the  "Father  of  Waters."  Before  that 
time,  the  once  powerful  Pottawata- 
mies  had  likewise  been  expelled  from 
their  realm  in  Michigan  and  Indiana, 
and  re-settled  on  a  reservation  along 
the  Missouri  in  western  Iowa. 

One  of  the  fine  incidents  that 
lights  the  darker  story  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Latter-day  Saint  refugees 
into  that  frontier  region  is  found 
in  the  welcome  extended  by  those 
redmen  to  their  homeless  white 
brothers.  From  Colonel  Thomas  L. 
Kane,  a  real  friend  in  need  to  the 
dispossessed  Saints,  we  have  a  por- 
trayal of  the  sincere,  colorful  cere- 
mony, and  the  words  of  the  re- 
nowned leader  of  the  Pottawata- 
mies,  Pied  Richs.  Said  their  Potta- 
watamie  chieftain: 

"My  Mormon  Brethren:  The  Pot- 
tawatamie  came,  sad  and  tired,  into 
this  unhealthy  Missouri  Bottom,  not 
many  years  back,  when  he  was  taken 
from  his  beautiful  country  beyond 
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the  Mississippi,  which  had  abundant 
game  and  timber,  and  clear  water 
everywhere.  Now  you  are  driven 
away,  the  same,  from  your  lodges 
and  lands  there  and  the  graves  of 
our  people.  So  we  have  both  suffered. 
We  must  help  one  another,  and  the 
Great  Spirit  will  help  us  both.  You 
are  free  to  cut  and  use  all  the  wood 
you  may  wish.  You  can  make  all 
your  improvements,  and  live  on  any 
part  of  our  actual  land  not  occu- 
pied by  us.  Because  one  suffers  and 
does  not  deserve  it,  is  no  reason  he 
shall  suffer  always,  I  say.  We  may 
live  to  see  all  right  yet.  However,  if 
we  do  not,  our  children  will.  Ban 
jour." 

"I  give  this  speech,"  says  Colonel 
Kane,  "as  a  morsel  of  real  Indian.  It 
was  recited  to  me  after  the  treaty, 
by  the  Pottawatamie  orator  in 
French,  which  language  he  spoke 
with  elegance.  Bon  jour  is  the 
French,  Indian  and  English  hail  and 
farewell  of  the  Pottawatamies." 

Here  in  a  new  setting,  is  the  same 
welcome  as  that  given  by  the  Nara- 
gansetts  to  Roger  Williams,  when  he 
came  a  refugee  among  them.  The 
occasion  vibrates  also  the  spirit  of 
the  Indians  towards  William  Penn. 


HOW    OUR    PIONEERS    HELPED    TO  ADD    NEW   STARS   TO    OUR    FLAG 

Our  Mormon  pioneers,  carrying,  as  Kanesville,  largest  of  the  towns  they 

did  Penn,  the  spirit  of  friendship  to  pioneered,  was  laid  out  among  the 

the  redmen,  received  not  only  in  hills  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 

Iowa,    but    elsewhere,    generally    a  Missouri  Valley.  It  was  given  this 


Monument  at  Mormon  Cemetery  in  Mt.  Pisgah,  Iowa. 


kindly  welcome  from  their  Lama- 
nite  brethren. 

When  the  enlistment  of  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion  came,  and  with  it  the 
need  to  stay  in  Iowa  longer  than 
had  been  planned,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  turned  their  energies  towards 
helping    develop    the    new    state. 


name  in  honor  of  Colonel  Kane,  their 
proved  friend.  Later,  when  the  place 
was  left  by  the  Mormons,  the  name 
changed  to  the  one  it  still  holds, 
Council  Bluffs.  Visitors  to  this 
thriving  city,  just  across  the  Mis- 
souri from  Omaha,  may  see  in  the 
Pioneer  Room  of  the  Chieftain  Ho- 
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tel,  a  mural  of  old  Kanesville  por- 
traying the  Mormon  town  as  it  was 
developed  during  1846-1852. 

"The  advent  of  the  Mormons  in- 
to Iowa,"  a  leading  historian  of  that 
state  once  told  the  writer,  "helped 
us  to  add  our  star  to  the  flag.  We 
had  made  attempts  even  as  early  as 
1840,"  he  continued,  "to  win  state- 
hood, but  did  not  succeed.  Lack  of 
population  was  one  thing  against  us. 
Besides  there  was  division  among 
the  Iowa  folk  themselves,  some  feel- 
ing that  they  did  not  want  to  have 
higher  taxes  that  being  a  state  might 
bring.  Problems  of  slavery  put  other 
difficulties  in  the  way. 

"However,  those  for  statehood 
persisted,  and  during  1846,  it  was 
achieved.  This  was  almost  at  the 
close  of  that  year.  Rise  in  our  popu- 
lation through  the  corning  of  the 
Mormons  was  one  thing  that 
weighed  in  our  favor." 

During  the  first  difficult  year  of 
their  expulsion  from  Illinois,  the 
Latter-day  Saints  could  play  little 
or  no  part  in  political  affairs.  Be- 
sides, Iowa  was  thought  of  by  most 
of  these  home-seeking  folk  as  a  tem- 
porary place  of  abode.  While  they 
did  remain  there,  nevertheless,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  work  of 
cultivating  the  farmlands  and  de- 
veloping communities.  Western 
Iowa  was  indeed  pioneered  by  the 
Mormon  settlers. 

Along  with  their  homes,  schools 
and  churches  were  built.  Usually 
with  their  habitations  they  promptly 
provided  a  "meeting  house."  Such  a 
community  home  served  not  only  as 
a  place  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
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but  also  as  a  schoolhouse  for  week 
days,  and  for  social  entertainment 
during  certain  evenings.  It  was 
erected  through  cooperative  labor 
and  donation  as  a  basic  need  of  a 
people  who  knew  the  value  of  work- 
ing together  for  the  general  good. 

Order,  unity,  helpfulness  were 
the  watch  words.  Church  organiza- 
tions, wards  and  branches,  were 
quickly  effected.  Care  of  the  poor 
and  sick,  and  of  those  left  more  or 
less  dependent  when  the  Mormon 
Battalion  boys  marched  away  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  was  a  ma- 
jor responsibility.  Through  the  bish- 
ops and  the  various  priesthood  quo- 
rums— with  the  able  assistance  of 
the  mothers  and  daughters — those 
in  need  were  not  forgotten.  Despite 
all  the  help  that  could  be  given, 
however,  there  was  much  suffering 
and  many  deaths.  It  was  a  soul- 
testing  time  for  the  Saints,  particu- 
larly through  the  first  winter  of 
1846-47. 

During  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer of  1847,  some  two  thousand 
of  the  pioneers  departed  for  the  far- 
ther west.  There  still  were  ten  thou- 
sand or  more  left,  mainly  in  Iowa. 
Through  their  industry,  a  large  part 
of  the  hills  region  along  the  "old 
Muddy"  in  and  around  old  Kanes- 
ville became  one  of  busy  villages, 
farms  and  workshops.  Not  only 
were  the  rich  soils  put  to  the  raising 
of  good  crops,  but  manufacturing 
on  a  small  scale  was  carried  on — 
mainly  in  the  shops  and  homes, 
where  chairs,  tables,  baskets,  quilts, 
rag  carpets,  homespun  clothing, 
household  utensils,  tools  and  other 
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commodities  were  produced.  Any 
surplus  of  such  useful  articles  could 
readily  be  sold  at  river  towns  to  the 
southward  in  Missouri. 

During  the  "Gold  Rush"  days 
trade  with  the  hurrying  argonauts 
bound  for  California  brought  in  a 
good  deal  of  ready  money.  Some- 
thing of  a  fever  to  get  on  to  the 
"Valleys  of  the  Mountains"  or  to 
the  "Diggings"  was  stirred  by  the 
passing  throng.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1852  that  a  general  exodus  of 
the  Latter-day  Saint  settlers  from 
Iowa  took  place.  Even  then,  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  had  settled  along 
the  Missouri  Valley  did  not  heed  the 
call  to  journey  on  to  the  new  home- 
land farther  west,  but  chose  to  re- 
main on  the  goodly  farms  and  in  the 
homes  they  were  developing  in  the 
new  state.  Many  of  their  descend- 
ants are  still  carrying  forward  there 
in  the  spirit  of  their  pioneer  for- 
bears. 
Reading  Suggestions 

For  those  who  would  learn  more 
of  the  story  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 


in  early  Iowa,  the  following  refer- 
ences are  among  those  that  will  be 
helpful: 

The  Mormon  Battalion,  by  Daniel 
Tyler.  This  volume,  long  out  of 
print,  contains  not  only  the  story  of 
the  enlistment  of  the  Battalion,  but 
a  splendid  address  on  "The  Mor- 
mons," by  Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane, 
giving  from  a  non -Mormon  view- 
point a  firsthand  picture  of  those 
days. 

Brigham  Young,  the  Man  and  His 
Work,  by  Preston  Nibley,  affords 
also  a  close  view  of  the  time  when 
the  Saints  were  struggling  across 
Iowa  on  the  way  west. 

Charles  Coulsen  Rich,  by  John 
Henry  Evans,  provides  another  hu- 
manized portrayal,  with  firsthand 
records  by  mothers,  of  these  testing 
days. 

Ben  the  Wagon  Boy,  by  Howard 
R.  Driggs,  brings  the  story  to  the 
younger  folk. 

Pioneer  Stories,  by  Preston  Nib- 
ley,  also  contains  some  firsthand 
materials  to  help  enrich  this  epic. 


"I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world;  but  to  myself  I 
seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting 
myself  in  now  and  then  finding  of  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell 
than  ordinary  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before 
me." — Isaac  Newton 

"The  basic  principles  of  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  Report  are  scien- 
tifically sound  and  technically  ingenious,  but  as  Mr.  Baruch  wisely  said, 
it  is  a  problem  not  of  physics  but  of  ethics.  There  has  been  too  much 
emphasis  on  legalism  and  procedure;  it  is  easier  to  denature  plutonium 
than  it  is  to  denature  the  evil  spirit  of  man.  .  .  . 

"Science  has  brought  forth  this  danger,  but  the  real  problem  is  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  man.  We  will  not  change  the  hearts  of  other  men  by 
mechanisms,  but  by  changing  our  hearts  and  speaking  bravely." 

— Albert  Einstein 
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T.    EDGAR    LYON 


ORSON  PRATT 


III.  THE  CALL  TO  SERVICE 


\\Thile  Orson  Pratt  was  journey- 
ing on  foot  from  his  place  of 
conversion  to  see  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  at  Fayette,  New  York,  he 
had  ample  time  to  think  about  his 
new-found  religion.  He  determined 
that  he  would  take  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  it  that  his  brother  Par- 
ley had  done,  either  it  was  the  most 
worthwhile  thing  in  life  or  it  was 
not  worthy  of  any  effort  or  con- 
sideration on  his  part.  He  believed 
it  was  his  most  valuable  possession 
and  so  he  determined  to  place  him- 
self wholeheartedly  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Lord.  Arriving  at  Fayette 
about  the  first  of  November  of  1 8  3  0 
he  immediately  sought  an  audience 
with  his  Prophet  and  asked  what 
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there  was  that  he  could  do  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  the  Restoration. 
A  day  or  two  of  serious  study  and 
conversation  ensued,  followed  by  a 
fervent  prayer  in  which  both  the 
Prophet  and  Orson  sought  for  the 
answer  to  his  problem.  On  Novem- 
ber 4th  the  Prophet  was  inspired  to 
dictate  the  following  revelation: 
My  son  Orson,  hearken  and  hear 
and  behold  what  I,  the  Lord  God, 
shall   say  unto  you,  even   Jesus 
Christ  your  Redeemer;  The  light 
and  the  life  of  the  world,  a  light 
which  shineth  in  darkness  and  the 
darkness  comprehendeth  it  not; 
Who  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  own  life,  that  as  many 
as  would  believe  might  become 
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the  sons  of  God.  Wherefore  you 
are  my  son;  And  blessed  are  you 
because  you  have  believed;  And 
more  blessed  are  you  because  you 
are  called  of  me  to  preach  my 
gospel — To  lift  up  your  voice  as 
with  the  sound  of  a  trump,  both 
long  and  loud,  and  cry  repentance 
unto  a  crooked  and  perverse  gen- 
eration, preparing  the  way  of  the 
Lord  for  his  second  coming.  For 
behold,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  the  time  is  soon  at  hand  that 
I  shall  come  in  a  cloud  with  power 
and  great  glory.  And  it  shall  be 
a  great  day  at  the  time  of  my 
coming,     for    all    nations     shall 
tremble.    But   before   that    great 
day  shall  come,  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened,  and  the  moon  be  turned 
into  blood;   and   the  stars   shall 
refuse    their   shining,   and    some 
shall  fall,  and  great  destructions 
await  the  wicked.  Wherefore,  lift 
up  your  voice  and  spare  not,  for 
the  Lord  God  hath  spoken;  there- 
fore  prophesy,    and   it   shall   be 
given  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  if  you  are  faithful, 
behold,  I  am  with  you  until  I 
come — And  verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  I  come  quickly.    I  am 
your  Lord   and  your  Redeemer. 
Even  so.  Amen.1 

He  had  come  to  Joseph  Smith  in 
much  the  same  spirit  of  trust  that 
had  prompted  Naaman  the  Leper  to 
seek  out  the  Prophet  Elijah,  and  he 
received  a  positive  answer  to  his 
query.  He  was  called  specifically 
to  be  a  preacher  of  the  newly  re- 
stored gospel,  calling  the  unright- 
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eous  to  repentance  in  preparation 
for  the  return  of  Jesus  to  the  earth. 
He  accepted  this  revelation  as  com- 
ing from  God  as  sincerely  as  he 
would  have  done  had  an  angel  come 
from  the  throne  of  God  and  spoken 
the  words  in  his  hearing.  He  never 
doubted  its  source  or  its  divinity. 
It  started  him  on  his  life-long  career 
as  a  Mormon  preacher  and  interpre- 
ter of  the  gospel  as  revealed  in  this 
dispensation. 

Orson  spent  the  month  of  No- 
vember at  Fayette,  associating  with 
the  Prophet,  Oliver  Cowdery  and 
members  of  the  Whitmer  family, 
learning  all  that  he  could  of  the 
events  that  had  occurred  in  the 
restorative  period  of  the  Church. 
The  Prophet  must  have  considered 
him  an  apt  pupil  in  the  new  the- 
ology for  on  December  1st  he  or- 
dained him  an  elder  and  sent  him 
alone  on  a  mission  to  Colesville,  New 
York.  There  he  met  the  family  of 
Joseph  Knight,  Sr.,  who  had  been 
among  the  earliest  of  the  Prophet's 
supporters,  and  gained  additional 
confirmation  for  his  steadily  in- 
creasing testimony  of  the  gospel. 

The  close  of  the  year  1830  found 
Orson  Pratt  back  in  Fayette,  where 
he  secured  employment  for  a  short 
time.  In  1878  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
a  Mr.  G.  Rand  of  Troy,  New  York, 
in  which  he  summarized  these  early 
years  in  the  Church  in  these  words: 

"I  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
and  immediately  commenced  travel- 
ing, without  purse  or  scrip,  and  for 
several  years,  bore  my  humble  testi- 
mony, among  the  people  of  the 
United   States.   I  visited  the  New 
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England,  Middle,  and  Western 
States,  also  Canada — baptized  seve- 
ral hundred;  the  sick  were  healed, 
the  lame  were  made  to  walk,  and 
the  Lord  confirmed  his  word  with 
signs  following." 

This  simple  statement  quoted 
above  covers  a  period  of  great  mis- 
sionary activity  on  his  part.  Early 
in  1831  he  walked  in  company  with 
Samuel  H.  Smith  to  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
about  three  hundred  miles  away, 
doing  missionary  work  along  the 
way.  Upon  reaching  Kirtland  the 
Prophet  called  him  to  go  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Missouri.  This  mission  was 
undertaken  in  company  with  his 
brother  Parley.  The  experiences  they 
encountered  on  this  mission  illus- 
trate why  it  was  possible  for  mis- 
sionaries of  that  day  to  travel  at 
will  without  concern  for  their  per- 
sonal needs  or  financial  wellbeing. 
On  the  American  frontier  the 
preachers  of  religion  were  almost 
entirely  missionary  preachers.  That 
is,  they  had  no  fixed  church  to  which 
they  were  assigned  but  were  called 
to  serve  in  a  large  area  and  received 
a  very  inadequate  cash  remunera- 
tion from  a  missionary  society  ope- 
rated by  one  of  the  denominations. 
These  missionary-preachers  were 
welcome  guests  on  the  frontier, 
however,  as  they  not  only  gave  re- 
ligious instruction  and  performed 
the  so-called  "saving  ordinances"  of 
the  Church  but  also  took  care  of  the 
marriage  ceremonies  and  burials, 
advised  concerning  wills  and  the 
settlements  of  the  estates  of  the  de- 
ceased, fostered  the  development  of 
town  and  county  governments,  in- 
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terpreted  political  trends  to  the 
backwoodsmen,  became  the  staunch 
supporters  of  law  and  order  and 
taught  most  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  practically  all  of  the 
academies  and  colleges.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  settlers  held  them  in  a 
certain  esteem  and  felt  obligated  to 
care  for  their  physical  needs  as  a 
compensation  for  the  public  services 
which  they  rendered.  Most  doors 
were  open  to  them  and  humble  as 
the  accommodations  might  be,  a 
preacher,  regardless  of  creed,  was 
welcome  to  spend  a  night  or  two  and 
partake  of  their  fare.  Hotels  and 
taverns  usually  gave  free  lodgings 
to  the  itinerant  preacher  and  allowed 
the  use  of  the  lobby  or  bar-room 
for  a  preaching  service  in  the  eve- 
ning. Those  who  were  better-off 
financially  often  provided  the 
preachers  with  articles  of  clothing 
to  replace  their  worn-out  apparel 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
those  with  whom  they  stayed  to 
make  a  small  cash  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  preachers'  fami- 
lies. Mormon  missionaries  were  ac- 
cepted in  many  areas  in  the  1830's 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of 
other  Christian  groups  so  that  they 
were  enabled  to  move  about  quite 
freely,  "live  off  the  land"  as  it  were, 
and  often  times  return  from  a  mis- 
sion with  money  in  their  pockets. 

Orson  and  Parley  Pratt  traveled 
to  Missouri  in  this  way,  preaching 
through  the  rural  sections  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  and  across  Mis- 
souri to  Jackson  County  where  they 
arrived  in  August,  1831.  Upon  ar- 
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rival  at  Independence  Orson  was  journed  for  a  time  in  northern  New 
stricken  with  chills  and  fever  and  York  and  finally  reached  Kirtland 
suffered  severely  with  this  malady  on  February  17,  1833. 
that  had  some  of  the  symptoms  of  It  was  at  this  time  that  Orson 
malaria.  About  October  1st  he  was  Pratt,  in  common  with  many  of 
sufficiently  recovered  that  he  felt  the  missionaries  of  the  Church, 
able  to  resume  his  activities  and  in  commenced  to  keep  a  daily  record 
company  with  Asa  Dodds  com-  of  his  activities.  From  his  journal  we 
menced  the  return  journey  to  Ohio,  learn  that  on  this  mission  they 
carrying  information  for  the  Church  traveled  on  foot  about  4000  miles, 
leaders.  The  close  of  1831  found  him  baptized  104  persons,  ordained  a 
at  the  Prophet's  residence  at  Hiram,  score  to  the  priesthood  and  estab- 
Ohio.  lished  several  branches  of  the 
Orson's  leadership  ability  had  Church.  It  was  also  while  on  this 
commenced  to  manifest  itself  by  mission  that  Lyman  Johnson  con- 
this  time  and  on  January  25  he  was  fided  to  him  that  the  Prophet  Jo- 
set  apart  to  preside  over  all  of  the  scph,  while  living  at  the  Johnson 
Elders  in  the  Church.  On  February  home  at  Hiram,  Ohio,  had  informed 
2nd  Sidney  Rigdon  ordained  him  to  them  that  the  practice  of  plural 
the  office  of  a  high  priest  and  the  marriage  would  eventually  be  in- 
following  day  with  Lyman  E.  John-  stituted  in  the  Church.  This  appears 
son  as  a  companion,  departed  on  a  to  be  the  earliest  mention  that  was 
mission  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  made  of  this  doctrine  and  in  years 
country,  relying  on  the  hospi-  to  come  was  the  cause  of  a  great 
tality  of  the  people  as  he  had  done  crisis  through  which  Orson  Pratt 
in  the  West,  taking  neither  money  had  to  pass. 

nor  extra  clothing  nor  provisions  For  five  weeks  Elder  Pratt  board- 

with  them.   On  this  mission   they  ed  at  the  home  of  the  Prophet  and 

preached  the  message  of  the  Resto-  attended  the  sessions  of  the  School 

ration  through  portions  of  Ohio,  on  of  the  Prophets,  after  which  he  de- 

a  circuitous  route  through  Pennsyl-  parted  on  another  mission  with  L.  E. 

vania  and  New  Jersey,  in  New  York  Johnson,   traveling    and   preaching 

City  and  at  Hurlgate,  Long  Island,  through    Ohio,    New    York,    and 

where  Orson  baptized  his  brother  Vermont.    Continuing    northward 

Anson.  They  then  went  into  south-  through  Vermont  they  crossed  into 

ern  Vermont,  where  they  met  with  a  Canada  where  Orson  preached  the 

welcome  reception   at   Charleston,  first  sermon  of  the  restored  Gospel 

After  baptizing  a  number  there  and  in  Canada  at  Potten,  on  July  20, 

organizing  them  into  a  branch  of  1 8  3  3 .  At  the  end  of  September  this 

the  Church  they  went  on  to  Bath,  missionary  team  was  welcomed  back 

New  Hampshire  where  they  again  to  Kirtland,  having  traveled  more 

preached  with  success   and   estab-  than  2000  miles  and  baptized  fifty 

lished  a  branch.  Late  in  the  autumn  souls. 

they  started  for  Kirtland,  but  so-  For  two  months  Orson  labored 
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on  the  Kirtland  temple  and  then  de- 
parted on  a  mission  of  about  two 
and  a  half  months  duration  to  the 
branches  he  had  established  in  east- 
ern New  York  state.  More  than  a 
thousand  miles  was  traveled  in 
wintry  weather  on  this  mission.  Re- 
turning to  Kirtland  he  remained  but 
thirteen  days  when  the  Prophet 
again  sent  him  on  a  mission  with 
Orson  Hyde  to  regulate  matters  in 
some  of  the  branches  in  New  York. 
They  departed  from  Kirtland  on 
February  26,  1834  and  when  they 
returned  had  traveled  more  than  800 
miles  and  reported  24  baptisms. 

When  they  returned  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Church  they  found 
the  Prophet  busy  organizing  "Zion's 
Camp,"  which  was  an  armed  group 
that  planned  to  journey  to  Jackson 
County,  Missouri  and  re-instate  the 
Saints  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary 
on  the  lands  from  which  they  had 
been  illegally  driven  the  previous 
fall.  Orson  volunteered  for  this  ser- 
vice and  went  to  Missouri,  acting  as 
a  captain  of  one  of  the  companies. 
Upon  reaching  the  settlements  of 
the  Saints  in  Clay  County,  Missouri, 
Elder  Pratt  was  ordained  a  member 
of  the  High  Council.  The  mission- 
ary spirit  again  called  him,  however, 
and  he  departed  for  Kirtland  in 
August  of  1834  in  company  with 
his  brother,  William  D.  Pratt.  While 
preaching  in  the  states  of  Missouri 
and  IL.  ^ois  he  commenced  to  suffer 
from  ague  which  afflicted  him 
throughout  the  winter.     Notwith- 


standing this  ailment,  he  contin- 
ued his  ministry  and  after  leaving 
his  brother  at  Vandalia,  Illinois,  con- 
tinued his  missionary  labors  alone. 

About  the  first  of  April  he  arrived 
in  Columbus,  Ohio  and  there  se- 
cured a  copy  of  the  Church  periodi- 
cal, The  Messenger  and  Advocate 
that  was  published  at  Kirtland.  To 
his  amazement  he  read  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 14th  previous  he  had  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  quorum  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  For  more  than 
three  weeks  Orson  Pratt  continued 
to  preach  instead  of  hurrying  to 
Kirtland,  but  on  April  26th  arrived 
at  Church  headquarters  where  he 
was  ordained  an  apostle  that  same 
day  by  David  Whitmer  and  Oliver 
Cowdery. 

Less  than  four  and  a  half  years 
had  elapsed  since  Orson  had  been 
called  to  ".  .  .  lift  up  your  voice 
as  with  the  sound  of  a  trump,  both 
long  and  loud  .  .  ."  and  he  had  ac- 
cepted this  call  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  being.  Now  he  had  been  called 
to  a  greater  position  of  responsi- 
bility, but  as  an  apostle  he  had  a 
permanent  assignment  to  engage  in 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  As  a  member  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  his  oppor- 
tunities for  missionary  service  were 
multiplied.  The  many  short  missions 
he  had  undertaken  prior  to  this  call 
were  but  the  foreshadowing  of 
greater  missionary  endeavors  that 
were  to  characterize  his  future  life. 


"A  man  doesn't  learn  to  understand  anything  unless  he  loves  it." 
— Goethe 
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At  Chester,  about  90  miles  below 
St.  Louis,  our  steamer  got  on 
a  pile  of  logs  and  lay  there  three 
days.  While  we  were  on  this  boat 
we  were  unable  to  obtain  scarcely 
anything  to  eat.  All  the  deck  pas- 
sengers were  in  the  same  condition. 
We  tried  to  buy  on  the  boat,  but 
could  not.  A  negro,  one  of  the 
hands,  brought  a  quantity  of  po- 
tatoes, and  roasted  them  in  the 
stove.  We  tried  to  buy  of  him,  but 
he  would  not  sell.  After  having 
finished  his  meal,  he  brought  in  12 
large  potatoes  and  buried  them  in 
the  fire  in  the  stove.  When  they 
were  thoroughly  roasted  I  took  them 
out  of  the  fire,  burying  in  their 
places  some  large  coals  and  small 
brands.  I  then  distributed  the  po- 
tatoes among  the  ten  passengers. 
Nearly  an   hour   after  the  darkey 


made  his  appearance,  carefully 
stirred  the  fire  all  through,  and 
then  turned  round  and  said  to  me, 
'You've  eaten  up  my  potatoes.'  Some 
of  the  other  passengers  said  they 
knew  I  had  not,  for  they  had  been 
there  all  the  time,  and  as  he  had 
not  attended  to  them  they  must 
have  been  burnt  up.  He  replied  that 
he  knew  we  were  damned  hungry 
and  he  put  them  there  on  purpose, 
and  he  knew  where  there  were  more. 
He  then  went  and  fetched  some 
more  and  put  them  in  the  fire.  When 
they  were  roasted  I  took  them  out 
of  the  fire  and  kept  them  till  he 
came  for  them.  That  potatoe  and  a 
little  parched  corn  were  all  that  I 
had  to  eat  for  three  days.  I  have 
frequently  said  that  the  meanest  act 
of  my  life  was  stealing  a  nigger's 
supper.  This  was  the  circumstance. 
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Brother  Jefferson  Turnbow  was  on 
the  boat  when  we  went  on  board. 
"When  the  officers  abandoned  the 
boat  they  refused  to  refund  any  of 
our  passage  money,  but  Don  Carlos 
and  myself  went  to  the  clerk  and 
demanded  of  him  to  refund  us  two 
dollars  apiece.  He  at  first  refused, 
but  we  insisted  on  the  demand;  he 
then  gave  us  the  amount.  The  'Re- 
turn', a  little  steamboat  drawing 
only  20  inches  of  water  came  along 
and  took  us  on  board.  She  raced  with 
the  'Othello'  to  St.  Louis.  When  we 
landed,  Elder  Orson  Pratt  stood  on 
the  levee.  He  had  started,  with  his 
family,  to  go  to  Far  West,  but  had 
stopped  there  on  learning  of  the 
Missouri  troubles.  From  him  we 
learned  that  Joseph  and  Hyrum  were 
in  prison,  David  W.  Patten  had  been 
killed,  this  being  the  first  authentic 
news  we  had  received  since  we  left 
DeWitt. 

We  started  for  Far  West  on  foot, 
the  roads  being  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion, and  the  weather  stormy.  We 
arrived  at  Huntsville,  about  200 
miles,  and  stopped  to  rest  with 
George  Lyman,  my  uncle,  my  feet 
being  much  blistered  with  walking. 
We  had  only  remained  there  one  day 
when  a  mob  was  raised  in  Hunts- 
ville for  the  purpose  of  using  up 
Don  C.  Smith,  the  brother  of  the 
Prophet,  and  myself.  Our  friends 
being  alarmed  for  our  safety  urged 
us  to  leave  immediately.  We  took 
some  beef  and  biscuits  and  started 
for  Far  West  about  10  o'clock  at 
night.  There  was  enough  snow  on 
the  ground  to  make  it  slippery.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  there  was  a 
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keen  northwest  wind  to  face.  In  22 
miles  we  came  to  Chariton  River. 
The  boat  was  on  the  west  side,  and 
we  could  not  rouse  the  ferryman. 
We  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
next  ferry,  where  there  was  no  boat. 
The  river  was  frozen  over,  but  the 
ice  was  too  weak  to  bear  us.  We 
thought  of  going  back  to  the  prai- 
.  rie  and  stopping  with  some  of  the 
people.  But  as  we  had  learned  that 
one  of  our  brethren  had  recently 
been  killed  in  that  neighborhood, 
for  no  other  crime  but  that  of  being 
a  Mormon,  and  felt  satisfied  that  we 
would  be  recognized,  we  returned  to 
the  first  ferry,  and  renewed  our  at- 
tempts to  waken  the  ferryman.  I 
was  benumbed  with  cold,  much  more 
so  than  Don  Carlos.  I  was  sleepy  and 
lay  down.  He  told  me  I  was  freez- 
ing, and  by  his  efforts  kept  me 
awake  until  about  daylight,  when 
the  ferryman  came  and  took  us  over. 
We  warmed  ourselves  a  little  and 
pursued  our  journey,  stopping  for 
breakfast  with  a  man  who  did  not 
know  us,  and  who,  we  afterwards 
learned,  was  in  the  Haun's  Mill 
Massacre.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
energy  and  prudence  of  Don  Carlos 
saved  me  from  freezing  to  death. 
At  night  we  stopped  with  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Fox,  who  lived  near 
De  Witt.  He  was  very  bloodthirsty 
toward  the  Mormons.  He  said  he 
hated  them  worse  than  he  did  the 
Indians,  for  he  could  tell  an  Indian 
when  he  saw  him,  but  he  could  not 
always  tell  a  Mormon.  Don  Carlos, 
being  a  printer  inquired  where  he 
would  be  likely  to  get  business,  and 
was     directed     to     Liberty,     Clay 
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County.  Our  host  said  he  had  done 
all  he  could  to  drive  the  Mormons 
from  De  Witt.  He  gave  us  for  sup- 
per some  coarse  corn-bread  made  of 
pounded  meal,  some  pigs'  feet,  from 
which  the  hair  had  not  been  all 
taken  off,  and  some  hominy,  or 
hulled  corn,  from  which  the  lye 
had  not  been  washed,  and  was  suf- 
ficiently strong  of  alkali  to  material- 
ly aid  in  its  digestion.  "We  started 
at  daylight,  without  breakfast,  trav- 
eled 10  miles,  stopped  at  Mr.  Mer- 
rill's and  got  some  refreshment. 
There  was  but  one  house  in  40  miles, 
and  there  was  but  little  track  over 
the  prairie  which  had  been  recently 
burned.  The  ground  was  slippery, 
and  the  wind,  still  in  the  northwest, 
blew  fiercely  in  our  front.  We  dared 
not  pass  through  Carrolton  and  con- 
sequently took  this  trail.  We  con- 
tinued traveling  until  2  o'clock  next 
morning,  when  we  arrived  at  Whit- 
ford  G.  Wilson's,  in  Tinney's  Grove, 
it  being  the  25  th  of  December.  We 
had  traveled  110  miles  since  10 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  22nd. 
Don  Carlos  came  near  perishing  of 
cold  during  the  last  night.  After  a 
few  hours'  rest  he  proceeded  to  Far 
West.  I  remained  a  day  to  recruit. 

When  I  reached  Far  West  I 
learned  that  my  father  was  at  Steer 
Creek,  with  his  feet  frozen,  living 
out  doors  as  he  and  all  the  Saints 
had  been  driven  from  Daviess 
County,  and  prohibited  from  re- 
turning to  their  property.  I  went 
several  times  to  Daviess  County  in 
the  night  to  get  loads  of  corn  from 
the  field  to  keep  ourselves,  our 
horses  and  cows  in  food.  Had  any 


of  the  mob  discovered  this,  it  might 
have  cost  me  dear,  although  it  was 
our  own  corn.  I  went  to  school  one 
week  to  Z.  H.  Gurley.  We  procured 
a  log  cabin,  and  my  father  removed 
to  Far  West. 

1839 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  Jo- 
seph sent  me  word  by  Don  Carlos 
Smith  that  I  was  appointed  to  be 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Carlos 
said,  'Hyrum  asked  him  how  he 
thought  I  would  like  the  appoint- 
ment.' Carlos  replied,  Tt  was  such 
a  laborious  task  for  me  to  travel  on 
foot,  I  would  dread  it.'  Hyrum  re- 
plied, 'He  must  take  a  horse  then.* 
I  requested  Carlos  to  keep  the  notice 
of  my  nomination  secret,  as  I  did 
not  wish  to  have  it  known. 

About  the  first  of  February  I  as- 
certained by  accident  that  Brothers 
Brigham  Young  and  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball were  going  to  Liberty  to  visit 
the  prisoners.  As  they  mounted  their 
horses  I  joined  them  and  asked  per- 
mission to  accompany  them,  which 
was  readily  granted.  I  had  felt  very 
timid  about  conversing  or  making 
myself  familiar  with  any  of  the 
Twelve,  as  Lyman  E.  Johnson,  John 
Boynton  and  some  others,  who  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Quorum,  had 
treated  me  rather  aristocratically, 
which,  added  to  the  high  respect  I 
had  for  their  calling,  made  me  feel 
embarrassed  in  their  presence;  and 
I  felt  delicate  about  asking  them  for 
the  privilege  of  accompanying  them. 
On  the  way,  Brother  Kimball  told 
me  I  was  named  to  be  one  of  the 
Twelve. 

— more  on  page  142 
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V.  HOW  I  CROSSED  THE  PLAINS  IN  1846-47 


Inuring  the  spring  of  '50  I  was 
fully  employed  gunsmithing 
and  earning  some  money,  but  had 
nothing  towards  an  outfit  for  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles  and  did 
not  think  of  going  to  the  Valley 
that  season,  but  to  my  surprise, 
Alonzo  P.  Rament,  who  was  a  bro- 
ther indeed,  asked  me  if  I  was  going 
to  the  Valley  that  summer.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  no  team  or  anything 
else  towards  an  outfit.  As  he  passed 
on  in  a  hurry  he  said  that  he  would 
let  me  have  one  good  yoke  of  oxen 
if  that  would  do  me  any  good. 

I  went  into  the  house  and  told 
my  wife  and  we  made  preparations 
from  that  hour  to  go  that  summer. 

A  large  company  of  immigrants 
came  early  in  the  spring  and  camped 
near  my  house  and  I  did  a  good  deal 
of  repairing  for  them  and  made 
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some  axeltrees  by  which  I  got  a  good 
deal  of  money. 

It  was  quite  remarkable  that  there 
was  but  very  little  corn  that  spring 
that  would  grow.  A  good  many  af- 
ter planting  their  corn  two  or  three 
times  found  it  would  not  grow  so 
tried  to  sprout  it,  but  it  would  not 
sprout.  In  consequence  of  the  early 
emigration  that  depended  on  corn 
to  feed  their  horses  on  the  plains  the 
corn  became  scarce  and  rose  to  two 
dollars  and  a  half  per  bushel  and 
the  common  price  was  fifty  cents. 

Soon  after  the  Mormons  went  to 
Kanesville  Brother  O.  Hyde  came 
up  and  brought  type  and  press  and 
commenced  publishing  a  paper 
which  he  called  the  Frontier  Guar- 
dian. He  edited  this  himself  and  in 
my  opinion  it  was  a  very  excellent 
paper. 
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Having  made  the  best  arrange- 
ments I  could  for  the  trip;  made  my 
wagon,  laid  in  my  flour,  meal,  ba- 
con, candles,  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
clothing  etc.  and  on  the  9th  day  of 
June  1850,  we  set  out  for  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  place  we  had 
long  desired  to  see. 

My  team  was  one  yoke  of  good 
milch  oxen,  loaned  me  by  my  friend, 
Alonzo  P.  Rament,  and  one  good 
yoke  of  cows,  a  light  wagon  and  a 
very  good  fitout  for  the  journey. 
My  cows  had  never  been  yoked  be- 
fore and  did  not  go  very  well,  of 
course,  but  they  soon  learned  so  I 
could  drive  them  without  leading. 

The  first  night  we  stopped  at 
Brother  Tiffany's,  four  miles  from 
where  we  started.  The  next  morning 
we  bid  goodbye  to  our  friends  who 
were  going  back  and  went  on  down 
the  river  to  a  place  called  Bethleham 
and  camped  to  await  the  arrival  of 
others  and  to  organize  for  traveling, 
etc.  Brother  Tiffany  went  a  long 
way  with  us  and  when  he  turned  to 
go  back  our  feelings  were  such  that 
we  could  not  bid  him  goodbye,  but 
he  knew  our  feelings  for  he  felt  the 
same. 

In  a  few  days  Brother  O.  Hyde 
and  Brother  Joseph  Young  and  some 
others  came  down  and  examined  our 
wagons  and  our  fitout;  organized  us 
into  10Js,  50ss,  100's,  appointed 
captains,  etc.  Brother  David  Evans 
was  captain  of  the  first  50  and  John 
Bair  of  the  second  50.  There  were 
105  wagons  in  all.  We  crossed  the 
river  very  well  without  accident 
except  an  old  cow  that  was  fool 
enough   to  jump   over   board   and 


came  near  upsetting  the  boat  and 
caused  us  to  drift  down  stream  a 
long  ways  below  the  landing,  but 
we  toed  up  and  got  ashore. 

The  Omaha  Indians  were  about 
there  very  plentiful  and  some  were 
afraid  of  them  but  they  manifested 
no  disposition  to  do  anybody  any 
harm  or  harm  their  property. 

We  went  six  miles  from  the  river 
and  camped  on  a  small  creek  where 
mosquitoes  were  so  thick  they  near- 
ly ran  us  all  crazy. 

On  that  night  the  cholera  ap- 
peared among  us.  One  Joe  Millet 
who  was  with  the  Hatch  boys  was 
taken  sick  about  dark  and  was  very 
bad  through  the  night  but  nobody 
seemed  to  take  much  notice  of  him 
and  did  not  know  what  ailed  him. 
The  next  day  he  got  pretty  near 
over  it  and  we  went  on  for  several 
days. 

"We  had  not  gone  far  before  we 
saw  a  grave  with  the  name  of  Char- 
lotte Thornton  on  the  head  board. 
We  had  all  been  acquainted  with 
this  young  woman.  We  soon  came 
to  a  camp  where  two  or  three  had 
died,  one  the  wife  of  D.  B.  Dilly. 
At  this  many  were  much  alarmed 
but  this  did  no  good  for  we  had  to 
face  the  cholera  if  we  turned  back 
and  if  we  went  on  we  could  run 
away  from  it.  After  traveling  a  day 
or  two  we  came  to  the  old  Paunee 
Village  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Platte  river.  Here  we  stopped  early 
in  the  afternoon  and  Samuel  Wil- 
liams and  his  brother  and  myself 
went  to  examine  the  village  and  get 
some  wood  for  the  night. 

The    wigwams    or    houses    were 
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built    quite    substantial    of    cedar  ly  that  was  not  big  enough  so  I  got 

wood  which  they  had  floated  down  out  upon  the  ground  and  rolled  there 

the  Platte  from  Grand  Island  a  good  for  hours. 

many  miles  above.  There  was  no  At  the  time  I  was  the  worst  Ro- 

timber  in  sight  of  the  village.  There  bert  G.  "Williams  was  lying  in  the 

were  pieces  of  ground  that  the  In-  wagon  next  ours.  He  had  the  cholera 

dians  had  cultivated  and  raised  much  and  died.  I  heard  him  breathe  his 

corn  on  but  there  were  no  fences.  last  but  it  did  not  alarm  me  at  all 

Large  holes  like  wells  had  been  dug  as  to  my  situation,  and  I  do  not 

into  the  sandy  soil  where  the  corn  know  that  I  thought  of  dying  while 

had  been   deposited.    The   Indians  I  was  sick.  In  the  morning  I  was  able 

were  all  gone  having  been  driven  to  letter  a  tomb  board  of  cedar  that 

away  by  the  Sioux.  Brother  Pettigrew  had  shaved  out 

While  we  were  looking  about  I  in    S°°d    stYle   for    that    purpose, 

began  to  feel  cold  and  deathly.  I  There  were  some  five  or  six  died 

got  two  small  sticks  of  wood  and  in  our  camP  of  this  disease, 

started  for  camp,  a  distance  of  per-  As  we  passed  along  the  great  num- 

haps  forty  or  fifty  rods,  but  before  ber  of  new  graves  was  astonishing. 

I  got  there  I  dropped  my  wood  and  We    met    scattering    remnants    of 

made  my  way  the  best  I  could  for  companies  going  back  as  so  many 

the  wagon  and  when  there  I  told  had  died.  The  few  who  were  left 

my  wife  that  something  ailed  me  had  turned  back  for  home  thinking 

and  I  thought  it  was  the  cholera.  they  had  had  quite  enough  of  gold 

She  was  alarmed  at  this,  of  course,  hunting.  Many  of  the  bodies  of  those 

and  thought  she  should  be  left  a  gentiles  were  dug  up  and  eaten  by 

widow  in   short  order.   She    asked  the  wolves,  which  were  most  num- 

if  she  could  do  anything  for  me.  erous  in  the  Platte  country.  Their 

We  had  a  wooden  match  box  full  bones  lay  to  bleach  on  the  desert, 

of  some  kind  of  pills  and  I  told  her  This  was  the  literal  fulfillment  of 

to  give  me  some  of  them.  She  hand-  some    of    the    predictions    of    the 

ed  me  the  box  and  I  took  one  half  Prophet  Joseph.     Very  many  were 

of  them  at  once,  and  I  had  Father  men   who    had   driven    the   Saints 

Williams   come  and  administer   to  from  Missouri  and  murdered   and 

me,  and  for  a  few  hours  I  suffered  plundered  them  there.  The  names  of 

much  but  after  that  I  seemed  to  feel  these  were  on  the  boards  at  the  heads 

a  little  better  and  told  my  wife  I  of  their  graves, 

would  take   the   balance    of   those  After  I  had  the  cholera  we  passed 

pills  and  did  so.  on  dav   after  day  and  saw  many 

In  the  morning  I  was  comfortable  graves  of  the  California  emigrants 

again.  Through  the  night  I  was  so  and  of  many  of  our  people  who  had 

restless  that  I  could  not  lie  in  one  started  before  us.    Nothing  of  note 

position  a  single  minute  but  rolled  occurred  until  we  got  near  the  south 

and  tumbled  in  the  wagon,  so  final-  fork  of  the  Piatt  where  one  of  the 
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oxen  of  Brother  A.  P.  Rament's  that 
I  had  lay  down  while  traveling  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes.  This  left  us 
in  a  bad  situation  as  there  were  very- 
few  spare  cattle  in  the  company. 

For  a  few  days  Brother  Rament 
put  on  another  yoke  of  his  oxen  but 
soon  found  his  load  too  heavy  to 
spare  any  team  and  the  captain  took 
a  cow  of  Ethen  Burrows  that  was 
able  to  work  and  let  me  have  her  to 
work  with  the  ox  for  quite  a  long 
distance.  When  we  reached  Scott's 
Bluff  I  was  on  guard  one  night  and 
an  ox  came  limping  into  our  camp. 
I  took  him  and  tied  him  up  and  in 
the  morning  examined  him  but  could 
see  nothing  the  matter  with  his  foot 
but  he  walked  quite  lame. 

Captain  Evans  told  me  to  take  him 
along  to  a  trading  post  that  was  a 
short  distance  ahead  and  trade  him 
for  a  cow  or  something  that  would 
help  out  for  a  team.  I  did  so  and 
traded  for  a  cow  which  I  put  into 
the  yoke  and  worked  her  for  about 
300  miles.  Her  feet  got  very  sore 
and  I  put  her  into  the  loose  herd  and 
Brother  Evans  let  me  have  a  two 
year  old  heifer  until  we  got  to  the 
Valley.  All  the  cows'  feet  got  very 
bad.  I  used  to  throw  mine  down  and 
clean  out  the  dirt  and  gravel  and 
cloth  and  tar  and  nail  on  sheet  iron 
shoes.  These  would  stay  on  about  a 
week  when  I  would  have  to  do  the 
same  thing  again. 

I  had  been  told  of  the  vast  herds 
of  buffaloes  along  the  Platte  so  thick 
that  the  teams  could  hardly  get 
along  for  them,  but  we  did  not  see 
anything  of  the  kind.  Some  few 
were  seen  along  the  road  and  one  or 


two  killed  but  they  were  very  wild 
and  hard  to  catch. 

We  experienced  some  of  the  most 
terrible  storms  along  the  Platte  that 
I  had  ever  known  in  any  country, 
but  we  received  no  particular  dam- 
age by  them.  Very  few  cattle  died 
and  the  health  of  the  people  was  good 
after  we  got  away  from  the  cholera 
which  was  about  200  miles  from 
the  Missouri  river.  We  generally  had 
peace  in  the  camp  and  very  little 
difficulty  or  contentions  between 
the  brethren.  After  we  passed  the 
South  Pass,  as  it  is  called,  the  cap- 
tain told  his  company  that  if  they 
felt  like  dancing  to  dance  and  enjoy 
themselves  as  he  felt  as  though  we 
were  delivered  from  under  the  hands 
of  our  enemies  who  would  not  have 
power  to  abuse  us  as  they  had  before 
done. 

The  destruction  of  property  on 
the  plains  this  year  was  immense  in 
consequence  of  the  much  sickness 
and  so  many  starting  out  who  did 
not  know  anything  what  they  need- 
ed on  such  a  trip,  or  how  they  could 
get  along  best.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
gentiles.  Wagons,  wagon  irons,  axes, 
guns,  chains,  beds,  shirts,  quilts, 
pants,  tools  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, kegs,  barrels,  etc.  etc.,  were 
strewn  along  in  great  abundance.  I 
saw  twelve  rifle  barrels  in  one  place 
that  had  been  broken  and  bent  and 
the  stocks  knocked  off  to  prevent 
the  Mormons  from  being  benefited 
by  them. 

We  were  just  three  months  on  our 
journey  across  the  plains,  a  long 
tedious  time  of  it  as  every  one  well 
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knows  that  have  crossed  them  with 
ox  teams  or  hand  carts  as  many  have 
done.  Our  provisions  held  out  well 
and  our  cows  gave  a  little  milk  all 
the  way,  and  we  got  along  very  well 
I  suppose  but  it  was  the  hardest 
three  months  of  my  life  up  to  that 
time. 

While  we  were  on  the  Sweet  Wa- 
ter we  met  Ansen  Call  and  others 
who  told  us  to  take  the  new  road 
that  was  called  the  Golden  Pass 
which  turned  up  the  Weber  river 
from  the  mouth  of  Echo  Canyon 
and  over  into  Parley's  Park  and 
down  Parley's  Canyon.  What  object 
his  was  in  telling  us  to  go  that  way 
I  do  not  know  but  the  road  was 
almost  impassable,  much  worse  we 
were  told  than  the  other  way  but 
notwithstanding  we  got  over,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  13  th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1850  came  down  Parley's  Can- 
yon into  the  Valley  or  near  it 
camped. 

I  was  Wet  to  my  hips  as  I  had  to 
lead  the  heifers  on  the  lead  and  wade 
at  every  crossing  which  was  not  a 
few.  After  we  had  camped,  late  in 
the  night,  they  got  up  a  dance  and 
those  who  felt  like  dancing  joined 


in  but  I  did  not  but  went  to  bed 
anxious  for  morning  to  come  that 
I  might  see  what  was  before  me.  In 
the  morning  I  walked  up  the  bluff 
on  the  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon  to  look  about.  The  first 
thing  I  noticed  was  a  good  lot  of 
snow  on  the  vast  mountains  on  the 
east  of  the  Valley.  I  next  began  to 
look  for  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  as 
I  was  told  I  could  see  it  from  that 
point.  I  discovered  something  at  a 
distance  of  about  one  mile  to  the 
north,  that  looked  like  a  few  low 
huts  or  cabins  which  I  supposed  must 
be  the  city  or  a  portion  of  it.  I  saw 
a  small  part  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  the  islands  in  it,  which  all  looked 
barren,  dreary  and  desolate  and  the 
whole  view  had  the  most  lonely  and 
isolated  appearance  that  could  be. 

My  feelings  were  the  most  singu- 
lar that  I  ever  had  when  I  reflected 
for  a  moment  on  the  condition  of  a 
handfull  of  people  here  located  at 
least  one  thousand  miles  from  all 
civilization  in  this  sterile  and  deso- 
late region  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
to  sustain  themselves  and  become 
an  independent  nation,  which  I 
knew  they  had  to  do  somewhere  in 
these  mountains. 


«  ♦  ■ 
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working  cJogether 

Working  together  in  common  endeavor, 
Sharing  a  fellowship  splendid  and  fine, 
Filled  with  the  zeal  of  the  Master's  high  calling, 
Joyously  serving  his  purpose  divine. 
Oh  may  we  put  aside  all  selfish  striving, 
Seeking  no  glory,  reward  or  acclaim, 
Only  a  part  in  the  cause  of  the  kingdom, 
Counting  it  honor  to  serve  in  his  name. 

— Delia  Adams  Leitner 


utealthful  JLtving  — 

^ft  [Part  of  LKeugtous  (baucation 


MILDRED    BOWERS 


IX.  JOYS  AND  COMPENSATIONS  IN  HEALTHFUL  LIVING 


^^IJ17"ell  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant;  thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord."  (Matt.  25:21.) 

Life  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Our 
existence  as  mortals  on  earth  at  the 
present  time  is  not  only  a  high 
privilege  but  also  a  blessing.  It  is 
a  reward  for  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  commandments  of  God  which 
guided  our  pre-mortal  existence. 
The  great  blessing  of  mortality  is 
possession  of  a  mortal  body.  This 
experience  is  but  one  phase  in  the 
education  of  the  spirit  in  the  scheme 
of  eternal  progress.  In  mortality,  as 
in  the  spirit  world,  man  is  endowed 
with  agency  that  he  may  choose  the 
course  he  wishes  to  travel.  Future 
opportunity  will  be  directly  propor- 
tional to  how  well  the  obligations 
of  mortality  are  handled.  Great 
among  these  obligations  is  steward- 
ship of  the  mortal  body. 

Worthy  stewardship  on  earth  en- 
titles every  man  to  the  resurrection 
of  his  body  and  to  glorification  ac- 
cording to  his  works. 

"The  spirit  and  the  body  shall  be 
reunited  again  in  its  perfect  form; 
both  limb  and  joint  shall  be  restored 


to  its  proper  frame,  even  as  we  now 
are  at  this  time;  and  we  shall  be 
brought  to  stand  before  God,  know- 
ing even  as  we  know  now,  and  have 
a  bright  recollection  of  all  our 
guilt."  (Alma  11:43.) 

What  greater  incentive  could 
there  be  than  this  to  encourage  man 
in  maintaining  the  proper  respect 
for  the  physical  body.  It  is  the  dis- 
position of  man  to  prize  most  highly 
those  things  which  have  been  ac- 
quired through  effort  or  which  have 
value  because  their  quality  is  un- 
derstood and  respected  by  all  men. 
The  mortal  body  is  such  a  possession. 
On  every  hand  is  seen  evidence  of 
gross  disrespect  for  the  body.  For 
want  of  moral  courage,  many  lose 
sight  of  its  true  value.  Through 
dissipation  they  also  lose  or  greatly 
reduce  the  opportunity  for  future 
progress.  Happily  there  are  also  those 
individuals  who  consider  the  physi- 
cal body  as  "A  Pearl  of  Great  Price" 
and  accord  it  the  respect  and  care 
due  it.  To  these  people  the  path  of 
progress  is  more  easily  defined  and 
they  are  attended  by  blessings  of 
health. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  worthy  stewardship.  First 
comes  an  understanding  of  the  rela- 
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tion  of  the  physical  creation  to  eter- 
nal progress.  The  plan  of  salvation 
calls  for  certain  types  of  experience 
through  which  each  spirit  must  pass 
in  being  educated  for  eternity.  The 
experience  of  mortality  involves 
possession  and  training  of  a  physical 
body.  Beyond  mortality  the  resur- 
rection and  opportunity  for  further 
growth  follow.  Mortality  is  the  only 
experience  through  which  a  spirit 
may  acquire  a  physical  body  and 
thus  mortality  is  prerequisite  to 
immortality  and  glorification. 

A  second  obligation  of  worthy 
stewardship  is  an  understanding  of 
the  physical  character  of  the  body. 
Previous  discussions  in  this  series 
have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
human  body  is  not  a  product  of 
chance.  It  is  the  ultimate,  and  most 
supremely  intricate  of  all  the  physi- 
cal creations  and  is  more  complex 
in  organization  and  in  its  function 
than  any  other  living  thing.  Its  or- 
ganization is  based  on  a  divinely 
conceived  plan  so  infinite  in  its  en- 
tirety that  it  transcends  the  compre- 
hension of  mortal  intelligence.  In 
fact,  the  mortal  body  is  created  in 
the  image  of  God  the  Father.  It  is 
a  living  testimony  to  the  physical 
character  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
"Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple 
of  God."  And  yet,  the  requirements 
and  performance  of  the  body  are 
sufficiently  simple  that  all  may  un- 
derstand them. 

The  third  obligation  of  worthy 
stewardship  is  practical — involving 
temporal  care  of  the  physical  body. 
The  articles  of  this  series  have  dis- 
cussed different  aspects  of  this  prob- 
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lem,   the  thesis  of  which  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  pattern  of  the  body  is  of 
divine  origin — its  creation  being  a 
testimony  to  the  glory  of  God. 

2.  So  being,  the  physical  body 
should  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
health  and  cleanliness,  involving 
first,  correct  information  on  what 
foods  promote  health;  second,  wise 
selection  and  preparation  of  these 
foods ;  third,  exercise  of  temperance 
and  wisdom  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  body; 
and  fourth,  abstinence  from  things 
which  injure  and  restrict  the  body. 

The  instruction  presented 
throughout  this  series  is  founded  on 
the  principles  of  health  as  under- 
stood at  the  present  time  by  scien- 
tists in  the  field  of  nutrition  and 
medicine.  It  presents  the  best  judg- 
ment of  man  on  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  God  is  not 
unaware  of  the  temporal  needs  of 
man  and  from  time  to  time  has 
through  revelation  given  instruc- 
tions pertaining  to  care  of  the  body. 
Ancient  Israel  received  direction  of 
this  kind.  In  a  like  manner  God  has 
instructed  the  modern  world. 

"Yea,  all  things  which  come  of 
the  earth,  in  the  season  thereof,  are 
made  for  the  benefit  and  the  use  of 
man,  both  to  please  the  eye  and  to 
gladden  the  heart;  Yea,  for  food 
and  for  raiment,  for  taste  and  for 
smell,  to  strengthen  the  body  and 
enliven  the  soul.  And  it  pleaseth 
God  that  he  hath  given  all  these 
things  unto  man;  for  unto  this  end 
were  they  made  to  be  used,  with 
iudgment,  not  to  excess,  neither  by 
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extortion."  (Doc.  &  Cov.  59:18- 
20.) 

Further  and  more  specific  instruc- 
tions are  found  in  Section  89  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  wherein  the 
Lord  says: 

"A  Word  of  Wisdom,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  council  of  high  priests, 
assembled  in  Kirtland,  and  the 
Church,  and  also  the  saints  in  Zion 
— To  be  sent  greeting;  not  by  com- 
mandment or  constraint,  but  by 
revelation  and  the  word  of  wisdom, 
showing  forth  the  order  and  will  of 
God  in  the  temporal  salvation  of  all 
saints  in  the  last  days.  Given  for  a 
principle  with  promise,  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  the  weak  and  the 
weakest  of  all  saints,  who  are  or  can 
be  called  saints." 

Then  follows  instructions  to  ab- 
stain from  consuming  things  which 
harm  the  body,  including  stimulat- 
ing and  alcoholic  beverages  and  to- 
bacco. The  Lord  then  designates  the 
kinds  of  food  which  promote  health. 
In  no  way  are  the  instructions  here- 
in set  forth  in  contradiction  to  the 
more  recently  established  knowledge 
of  human  nutrition.  Rather  the  evi- 
dence of  modern  science  substanti- 
ates the  wisdom  of  the  instruction 
as  revealed  by  our'  Father  in  heaven 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  light  of  the  divine  origin 
and  eternal  destiny  of  the  mortal 
body  together  with  the  revealed 
word  concerning  its  temporal  salva- 
tion, worthy  stewardship  becomes 
a  religious  obligation  for  every 
Latter-day  Saint.  Understanding  of 
obedience  to  these  commandments, 
however,  are   attended  by  natural 


and  spiritual  compensations  of  im- 
measurable value — among  which 
are  physical  vigor,  moral  stability 
and  spiritual  advancement. 

In  the  days  of  Helaman  the  people 
of  Amnion,  who  were  Lamanites, 
were  converted  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord  and  they  covenanted  together 
never  to  again  engage  warfare.  After 
many  years  the  contentions  of  the 
Lamanites  against  the  Nephites  be- 
came so  bitter  that  the  people  of 
Ammon  thought  they  must  forsake 
the  bonds  of  their  covenant  that 
their  liberty  might  be  defended. 
Helaman  prevailed  against  such  a 
sacrifice  and  two  thousand  sons  of 
these  men  who  were  not  bound  by 
the  covenant  pledged  themselves  to 
defend  their  liberty  and  that  of  their 
fathers. 

"And  they  were  all  young  men, 
and  they  were  exceedingly  valiant 
for  courage,  and  also  for  strength 
and  activity;  but  behold  this  was 
not  all — they  were  men  who  were 
true  at  all  times  in  whatsoever  thing 
they  were  entrusted. 

"Yea,  they  were  men  of  truth 
and  soberness,  for  they  had  been 
taught  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  God  and  to  walk  uprightly  be- 
fore him."  (Alma  53:20,  21.) 

Lead  by  Helaman  these  two  thou- 
sand young  men  joined  the  armies 
of  the  Nephites  in  battle  against  the 
Lamanites.  At  the  conclusion  of  a 
great  battle,  Helaman  counted  his 
young  men  because  he  feared  many 
of  them  had  been  slain. 

"But  behold,  to  my  great  joy, 
there  had  not  one  soul  of  them  fallen 
to   the  earth;   yea,   and   they  had 
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fought  as  if  with  the  strength  of  had  understanding  in  all  visions  and 

God."  (Alma  56:56.)  dreams."  When  the  young  men  were 

The    blessings    of     health     and  taken   before   the  king,  he   found 

strength  do  attend  those  who  obey  none  to  equal  the  Israelites, 
the  laws  of  health,  which  are  the  "And  in  all  matters  of  wisdom 

laws  of  God.  and  understanding,  that  the  King 

"Behold,  verily,  thus  saith  the  enquired  of  them,  he  found  them 
Lord  unto  you:  In  consequence  of  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magi- 
evils  and  designs  which  do  and  will  cians  and  astrologers  that  were  in 
exist  in  the  hearts  of  conspiring  men  all  his  realm."  (Daniel  1:20.) 
in  the  last  days,  I  have  warned  you  The  Lord  has  said:  "I,  the  Lord, 
and  forewarn  you,  by  giving  unto  am  bound  when  ye  do  what  I  say; 
you  this  word  of  wisdom  by  revela-  but  when  ye  do  not  what  I  say,  ye 
tion."  (Doc.  &  Cov.  89:4.)  have  no  promise."    (Doc.   &  Gov. 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  1m-  82:10.) 
provement  Era  for  1945  is  recorded  The  order  of  all   law,   whether 

the  story  of  Lt.  I.  P.  Hallman  who  .  spiritual  or  temporal,  is  the  same, 

lost  his  life  in   the  service  of  his  Obedience  to  a  law  is  followed  by 

country.   On  one  occasion  he   de-  the  blessing  arising  from  the  exer- 

fended  his  standard  of  temperance  cise  of  that  law.  A  healthful  life  is 

before  his  commanding  general  and  compensated  by  its  own  reward,  for 

was  thereupon  cited  for  his  moral  the  Lord  has  said: 
courage  by  the  general  who  a  mo-  "And  all  saints  who  remember  to 

ment  before  had  criticised  him  for  keep  and  do  these  sayings,  walking 

being  a  sissy.  Such  moral  courage  is  in  obedience  to  the  commandments, 

surely  a  compensation  for  obedience  shall  receive  health  in  their  navel 

to  law.  and  marrow  to  their  bones;    And 

In  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  shall  find  wisdom  and  great  treas- 

King  of  Babylon,  Daniel  and  three  ures    of    knowledge,    even    hidden 

other  young  Israelites  were  taken  to  treasures;  And  shall  run  and  not  be 

the  palace  of  the  King  to  be  edu-  weary,  and  shall  walk  and  not  faint, 

cated.  Daniel  thought  that  the  food  And  I,  the  Lord,  give  unto  them  a 

provided  by  the  King  was  unhealth-  promise,  that  the  destroying  angel 

ful  and  proposed  to  his  supervisors  shall  pass  by  them,  as  the  children 

that  the  Israelites  be  given  pulse  and  °f  Israel,  and  not  slay  them."  (Doc. 

water  in  place  of  rich  meat   and  &  Cov.  89:18-21.) 
wine  and  that  their  physical   and  The  Lord  has  further  promised: 

mental  powers  then  be  contrasted  "But  learn  that  he  who  doeth  the 

to  those  eating  the  diet  prescribed  works  of  righteousness  shall  receive 

by  the  King.  This  was  agreed  upon  his  reward,  even  peace  in  this  world, 

and    God    rewarded    the   Israelites  and  eternal   life  in   the   world   to 

with  "knowledge   and  skill  in  all  come."  (Doc.  &  Cov.  59:23.) 
learning  and  wisdom,  and  Daniel  — more  on  page  151 
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HpHE  early  Christian  leaders  who 
flourished  between  the  New 
Testament  and  early  medieval  per- 
iods, that  is,  roughly  from  100  to 
600  A.D.  are  known  collectively  as 
the  Ante-Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers.  The  dividing  line  between 
these  two  groups  is  the  famous 
Council  of  Nicea  held  in  325  to 
settle  the  question  of  Christ's  rela- 
tion to  the  Father  in  the  Trinity. 
Their  careers  and  writings  are  most 
important  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity because  they  reveal  the  basic 
tendencies  and  developments  which 
mark  the  transition  from  the  early 
Apostolic  Church  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
transition  is  regarded  by  Protestants 
as  an  apostasy  from  the  primitive 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
On  the  other  hand,  Catholics  be- 
lieve that  the  changes  which  were 
made  in  this  period  were  merely 
the  explicit  development  of  the  im- 
plicit and  basic  principles  which 
Jesus  revealed  to  His  apostles. 

Regardless  of  one's  theological 
attitude  toward  the  above  transfor- 
mation of  early  Christianity,  a  study 
of  these  early  Christian  leaders  is  a 
most  interesting  and  stimulating 
experience.  In  their  attempts  to  pre- 
serve and  to  perpetuate  Christianity 
they  were  faced  with  many  difficult 
and  perplexing  problems.  Although 
they  made  many  novel  and  unique 


interpretations  of  the  Christian 
message  in  their  efforts  to  make  con- 
verts and  to  Christianize  pagan  so- 
ciety, yet  on  the  whole  they  revealed 
a  creative  and  most  courageous  type 
of  leadership.  If  they  succeeded  in 
Hellenizing  and  modifying  the 
Church  to  quite  an  extent,  it  was 
not  with  any  intention  of  diluting 
the  pure  essence  of  Christianity,  but 
with  the  motive  of  seeking  "every- 
thing virtuous  and  of  good  report" 
for  the  embellishment  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Christian  cause. 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries 
A.  D.  the  twin  problems  of  heresy 
and  persecution  almost  overwhelmed 
the  Church.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  sudden  cessation  of  persecution 
and  the  elevation  of  Christianity  as 
the  official  state  religion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  almost  engulfed  it  with 
huge  hordes  of  converts  and  unex- 
pected prestige,  wealth,  and  power. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  A.  D. 
the  collapse  of  the  western  half  of 
the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of 
the  barbarian  invasions  thrust  upon 
the  Church  the  responsibility  of  in- 
tegrating and  stabilizing  society  in 
a  chaotic  and  demoralizing  period. 
The  result  of  adjusting  to  these  dif- 
ficult crises  was  the  growth  of  a 
powerful  and  centralized  papal  au- 
thority in  Rome  and  the  influential 
leadership  of  some  remarkably  able 
men  known  as  the  Church  Fathers. 
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These  men  exhibited  some  quali- 
ties that  were  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  New  Testament  authors 
and  characters.  On  the  whole,  they 
were  more  highly  educated  and  en- 
dowed with  superior  rhetorical  and 
literary  art.  Many  of  them  had  been 
trained  as  professional  scholars  and 
philosophers  before  their  conversion. 
Others  had  held  high  government 
posts  and  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  law  and  legal  studies.  Still 
others  were  outstanding  orators  and 
noted  for  their  eloquence  and  skill 
in  swaying  pagan  audiences.  Many 
of  them  had  come  from  wealthy 
backgrounds  and  were  polished  men 
of  the  world  in  their  social  relation- 
ships. Although  they  were  intensely 
devoted  to  the  Christian  ideals  and 
message,  yet  many  of  them  could 
not  forget  their  classical  training 
and  used  their  literary  arts  and  in- 
tellectual ability  as  effective  instru- 
ments in  proclaiming  Christianity. 
They  were  more  inclined  to  interpret 
Christian  doctrine  in  terms  of  Greek 
philosophy,  to  emphasize  the  fea- 
tures of  common  agreement,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  Christianity  was 
in  basic  harmony  with  the  most 
scientific  and  philosophical  thought 
of  the  day.  They  saw  many  noble 
virtues  in  men  like  Socrates  and 
Plato,  and  tried  to  fuse  Hellenic  ideas 
with  the  Jewish  substructure  of  the 
gospel.  However,  although  many  of 
them  were  quite  enamored  with 
Greek  philosophy,  yet  they  were 
most  critical  of  pagan  morals  and 
literature  because  of  their  immoral 
tendencies.  They  wrote  many  able 
apologies  or  defences  of  Christianity 
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against  pagan  slander  and  attacks. 
Although  their  basic  position  was 
one  of  favoring  the  better  elements 
of  Greek  culture  and  philosophy  as 
harmonious  with  Christianity,  yet 
they  attacked  those  heretics  who 
would  submerge  the  basic  Jewish 
and  Christian  elements  of  the 
Church  with  a  regular  deluge  of 
pagan  philosophy  and  religion.  Last 
of  all,  these  men  sealed  their  testi- 
monies with  their  blood  as  many  of 
them  died  bravely  as  martyrs  and 
left  heroic  examples  of  noble  Chris- 
tian living  to  inspire  other  Chris- 
tians with  their  courage,  faith,  and 
loyalty. 

The  personalities  and  characters 
of  these  early  fathers  are  most  pic- 
turesque and  interesting.  They  were 
powerful  individuals  whose  bold- 
ness and  independence  of  thought 
matched  their  piety  and  devotion  for 
the  Church.  They  defended  the 
Church  with  energetic  initiative 
from  attacks  within  and  without 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  many 
later  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
practices.  There  are  too  many  of 
them  to  mention  here,  so  a  brief 
characterization  of  some  of  the  out- 
standing ones  might  be  appropriate 
at  this  time.  It  will  be  noted  that 
those  selected  were  primarily  schol- 
ars and  writers.  This  should  not  infer 
that  the  work  done  by  the  great 
bishops  and  monastic  leaders  was 
relatively  insignificant  or  inferior. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury A.  D.  Justin  Martyr  was  a 
leading  Christian  scholar  in  Ephe- 
sus,  Asia  Minor.  He  had  been  a  phil- 
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osopher  of  the  Platonic  school  and 
continued  to  wear  his  philosopher's 
robe  which  was  a  professional  insig- 
nia of  ancient  philosophers  even  af- 
ter his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
He  wrote  the  earliest  surviving 
apology  or  defence  of  Christianity 
against  the  pagan  critics.  It  was 
composed  as  an  open  letter  and  was 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius.  It  is  a  dignified  and  scholarly 
defence  of  Christianity  and  begs  the 
authorities  to  condemn  the  Chris- 
tians upon  the  basis  of  their  moral 
character  rather  than  the  false  as- 
sertions and  slander  of  their  ene- 
mies. He  also  gives  the  earliest  inside 
account  concerning  the  type  of  wor- 
ship services  which  the  Christians 
held.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
pagans  got  an  inside  report  as  to 
what  occurred  in  the  secret  meet- 
ings of  the  Christians.  He  wrote  a 
controversial  treatise  against  Juda- 
ism which  was  presented  in  a  dia- 
logue form  and  was  entitled  the 
Dialogue  with  Trypbo  after  the 
name  of  his  opponent,  a  Jewish 
rabbi.  He  stressed  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  ancient  and  authori- 
tative source  of  revelation  which 
foretold  the  coming  of  Christianity 
and  its  doctrines.  Greek  philosopher 
that  he  was,  he  placed  Moses  and 
the  ancient  prophets  above  Socra- 
tes and  Plato.  He  identified  Jesus 
as  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
who  revealed  His  will  to  the 
prophets.  This  was  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  Gnostic  heretics 
who  rejected  the  Old  Testament  and 
regarded  the  Jewish  God  as  an  in- 
ferior, almost  evil  deity.  Justin  died 


as  a  martyr  in  165  A.  D.  exhibiting 
great  courage  and  poise  at  his  trial 
and  execution. 

Irenaeus  of  southern  Gaul  flour- 
ished near  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury A.  D.  Although  not  a  great 
scholar  or  philosopher  like  Justin, 
he  was  well-educated  and  wrote  a 
most  important  book,  Against  Here- 
sies, which  was  highly  effective  in 
combating  the  Gnostics.  He  mani- 
fested extreme  vigor  and  an  uncom- 
promising zeal  against  these  radicals 
who  would  submerge  Christianity  in 
a  flood  of  Greek  and  Oriental  phi- 
losophies and  pagan  religious  prac- 
tices. Incidentally,  his  writings  are 
about  the  first  to  reveal  the  existence 
of  what  Protestants  call  Catholic 
Christianity.  He  sets  forth  the  Pet- 
rine  theory  of  succession  which  es- 
tablished Rome  as  the  future  head- 
quarters of  the  Church.  He  also 
mentions  the  New  Testament  col- 
lection of  scripture  and  a  clearly 
articulated  rule  of  faith.  He  was  a 
churchman  with  a  passion  for  har- 
mony and  the  great  universal  truths 
of  Christianity  as  he  labored  zeal- 
ously in  Gaul.  He  courageously  cen- 
sured the  Roman  bishop  Victor  for 
his  pugnacious  and  controversial 
spirit  in  a  dispute  over  the  date  of 
Easter  because  such  dissension  was 
concerned  with  what  he  felt  to  be 
the  trivial  features  of  religion. 

About  the  same  time,  or  a  little 
after,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  an  emi- 
nent Roman  lawyer  of  north  Africa, 
made  a  powerful  impact  upon  his 
fellow-Christians  and  the  pagan 
public.  Converted  in  middle  age, 
probably  by  witnessing  the  sublime 
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faith  and  courage  of  Christian  mar- 
tyrs, he  became  a  brilliant  and  pro- 
lific writer  for  the  Church.  His 
strong  partizan  convictions  were  ex- 
pressed with  a  torrent  of  vivid  and 
picturesque  language.  His  talent  for 
invective,  satire,  and  sharp  biting 
phrases  could  well  be  envied  by  a 
competent  modern  journalist.  It  was 
he  who  first  coined  the  phrase,  "The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  Church."  He  too,  wrote  an 
apology  or  defence  of  Christianity 
But  here  is  no  genial  or  urbane  pres- 
entation, such  as  Justin  Martyr's, 
but  a  challenging  statement  of  the 
Christian  way  of  life  and  a  trucu- 
lent attack  upon  the  gross  evils  and 
faults  of  pagan  society.  He  stressed 
the  Christians'  loyalty  to  the  state 
and  that  through  their  influence 
pagan  society  was  somewhat  better 
since  the  advent  of  Christianity. 
He  campaigned  savagely  against 
all  kinds  of  heretics  and  wrote 
extensively  on  Christian  morals 
and  customs.  He  was  austerely 
puritanical  in  his  insistence  upon 
a  rigorous  and  uncompromising 
life.  His  zeal  in  this  was  so  ex- 
treme that  he  foreshadowed  Luther 
in  his  protest  against  the  growing 
laxity  and  worldliness  of  the  Cdurch 
early  in  the  third  century  A.  D. 
He  also  felt  that  the  Church  was 
being  influenced  too  much  by 
Greek  philosophy  in  its  theological 
interpretations.  He  was  thoroughly 
opposed  to  this  tendency  which  he 
said  would  be  productive  of  a  "mot- 
tled Christianity."  This  great  cham- 
pion of  orthodoxy  against  the  here- 
sies became  so  rigorous  and  uncom- 
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promising  that  he  eventually  became 
affiliated  with  a  pentecostal  and 
fanatic  movement  known  as  Mon- 
tanism.  This  sect  sought  to  restore 
the  simple  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the 
early  Apostolic  Church  and  its  em- 
phasis upon  the  spiritual  gifts  and 
immediate  nearness  of  Jesus'  second 
coming.  Although  this  defection  de- 
prived Tertullian  of  being  canonized 
as  a  saint,  yet  Catholicism  owes  him 
a  great  debt  for  his  introducing  so 
many  Roman  legal  terms  in  its  defi- 
nitions of  church  doctrine. 

The  cultural  center  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  Alexandria.  Thus,  it  is 
logical  to  expect  the  greatest  Chris- 
tian scholars  from  that  center.  In 
the  careers  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Origen  this  expectation 
is  richly  rewarded.  Clement  was  born 
at  Athens  and  had  a  thorough  edu- 
cation in  Greek  classical  literature 
and  philosophy.  About  190  A.  D. 
he  became  the  head  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian university,  the  Catechetical 
School  of  Alexandria.  His  writings 
are  extensive  and  scholarly.  They 
show  a  Christianity  which  has  be- 
come at  home  in  pagan  society.  One 
interesting  little  tract  of  his  is  to 
show  that  a  rich  man  can  be  saved 
as  well  as  a  poor  man — quite  a  con- 
trast from  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  He 
has  much  advice  concerning  Chris- 
tian social  and  moral  behavior  in  a 
great  urban  center.  He  reveals  a 
prodigious  amount  of  data  on  the 
social  life  and  customs  of  contem- 
porary society.  His  emphasis  upon 
the  necessity  of  intelligence  and 
reason  in  living  a  truly  Christian 
life  is  much  like  the  Latter-day  Saint 
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stress  upon  "intelligence  is  the  glory 
of  God." 

However,  Clement  was  surpassed 
as  a  scholar  and  thinker  by  his  pupil, 
Origen.  The  latter  had  a  more  pro- 
found intellect  and  a  more  partizan 
Christian  attitude.  He  disliked  the 
copious  quoting  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers and  sought  to  make  the  Scrip- 
tures and  Christian  tradition  his 
major  academic  and  spiritual  author- 
ities. His  brilliant  career  was  in 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century 
A.  D.  During  this  time  he  pro- 
dtxced  an  enormous  number  of 
books  all  of  which  were  of  the  high- 
est scholarly  quality.  For  a  while  he 
was  head  of  the  Christian  university 
at  Alexandria.  Persecution  drove 
him  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine  where 
in  connection  with  a  wealthy  friend, 
Ambrose,  he  founded  what  might  be 
called  the  first  "university  press." 
He  worked  in  the  fields  of  Bible 
analysis,  textual  criticism  and 
theology,  philosophy,  and  apolo- 
getics. In  the  last  literary  realm  he 
wrote  an  apology  to  answer  the  pen- 
etrating criticisms  which  a  Greek 
philosopher,  Celsus,  had  expressed  a 
generation  earlier.  His  defence  was 
so  thorough  and  brilliant  that  hence- 
forth the  attacks  against  Christian- 
ity by  the  ablest  pagan  thinkers 
were  stopped.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  6,000  books  and  was  the 
greatest  scholar  of  his  century, 
pagan  or  Christian,  which  greatly 
enhanced  the  intellectual  prestige 
of  the  Church.  However,  he  was  so 
original  and  bold  in  his  thinking 
that  some  of  his  ideas  were  diver- 
gent from  later  Catholic  doctrine. 
Thus,  he  too,  like  the  temperamental 


Tertullian,  was  not  canonized  as  a 
saint. 

Another  striking  leader  was  the 
Bible  scholar  Jerome  whose  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  from  Greek  and 
Hebrew  sources  into  Latin  about 
400  A.  D.  is  still  the  official  version 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He 
was  a  colorful  and  eccentric  figure 
who  gave  up  all  his  wealth  and  lux- 
ury for  Christ  and  became  an  advo- 
cate of  extreme  asceticism  as  the 
ideal  Christian  life.  He  was  shocked 
by  the  statement  that  Mary  had  had 
other  children  besides  Jesus,  an  im- 
plication that  she  was  not  a  perpet- 
ual virgin,  and  gave  rise  to  the  cur- 
rent Catholic  doctrine,  that  the 
brothers  and  sisters  mentioned  in 
Mark  6  were  merely  His  cousins.  He 
influenced  a  number  of  wealthy  Ro- 
man women  to  forsake  their  homes 
to  live  as  holy  nuns.  In  connection 
with  one  of  these,  Paula,  he  estab- 
lished what  proved  to  be  the  first 
Palestinian  pilgrimage  movement. 
While  there  he  pursued  his  Hebrew 
studies  in  a  narrow  cell  in  Bethlehem 
in  order  to  translate  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  could  be  called  the  first 
Christian  archeologist  in  his  search 
of  the  sites  and  shrines  that  were  of 
sacred  significance  in  Palestine.  His 
book  on  eminent  men  in  Christiani- 
ty, On  the  Illustrious  Men  was  a 
pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  Chris- 
tian biography  and  was  written  to 
refute  pagan  criticism  that  Chris- 
tianity had  produced  no  men  of 
note.  In  this  work  he  obviously  fol- 
lowed the  writing  of  Suetonius  the 
Roman  historian  of  the  early  second 
century  A.  D. 
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tial  figure  of  all  the  early  fathers. 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  were 
spent  as  a  pagan  student  and  teach- 
er of  rhetoric  and  were  character- 
ized by  wanton  licentious  behavior. 
Yet  had  a  keen  inquiring  intellect 
and  studied  deeply  in  the  field  of 
philosophy,  especially  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  school.  Upon  his  conversion  in 
Milan  at  the  age  of  32  he  overcame 
his  moral  weaknesses  and  became  a 
zealous  and  steadfast  churchman. 
Eventually  he  became  the  bishop 
of  Hippo  in  North  Africa,  a  post 
he  held  until  his  death  in  430  A.  D. 
at  the  time  when  the  German  bar- 
barians, the  Vandals,  were  besieging 
the  city.  He  made  the  most  complete 
and  thorough  summary  of  Christian 
thought  and  interpreted  it  in  the 
light  of  his  Neo-Platonic  and  Chris- 


tian backgrounds.  "When  Rome  fell 
in  410  A.  D.  to  Alaric  the  Goth  he 
wrote  the  City  of  God,  a  powerful 
defence  of  Christianity  and  an  as- 
sertion of  its  ultimate  domination 
over  secular  society,  as  an  answer  to 
the  pagan  charges  that  the  city's 
fall  was  due  to  subversive  Chris- 
tian influences.  He  also  wrote  the 
first,  and  one  of  the  finest  Christian 
autobiographies,  his  Confessions, 
which  is  a  marvel  of  brilliant  intro- 
spection and  character  portrayal. 
On  account  of  his  most  extensive 
and  profound  philosophical  specula- 
tions his  influence  is  still  very  great 
in  Catholic  and  Protestant  theology, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  doc- 
trines dealing  with  the  nature  of 
evil,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
original  sin. 


«yx  cjmili 


A  mother  smiled  into  her  wee  son's  face, 
The  little  boy  caught  it  and  gave  it  then 
To  his  father  to  take  to  his  working  place 
To  be  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  men. 

That  same  smile  was  carried  to  school  that  day, 
The  teacher  shared  it  with  each  girl  and  boy, 
And  everyone  of  them  went  upon  their  way 
Scattering  on  ev'ry  side  sunshine  and  joy. 

— Zelda  Davis  Howard. 
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DANIEL  L.  MARSH,  President,  Boston  University 


T^he  New  Era  at  whose  birth  we 
have  been  witnesses  will  be  as 
clearly  denned  to  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  human  race  as  the 
Rough  Stone  Age,  or  the  Age  of 
Bronze,  or  the  Age  of  Iron,  is  de- 
fined to  the  anthropologist  of  today. 

It  may  ultimately  be  given  the 
broader  connotations  of  the  scien- 
tific age,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
tendency  is  to  define  it  as  the 
Atomic  Age.  It  came  suddenly  on 
August  6,  1945,  in  a  blinding  flash, 
in  an  apocalypse  of  primal  force,  in 
a  rending  of  matter  such  as  was 
never  unloosed  on  earth  before  .  .  . 

We  stand  today  upon  the  frontier 
of  this  new  era  as  Americans  in  the 
earlier  days  stood  upon  the  shifting 
frontier  of  this  continent  when  Sam 
"Walter  Foss  made  vocal  America's 
plea: 

"Bring  me  men  to  match  my  moun- 
tains; 
Bring   me   men   to   match   my 
plains — 
Men  with  empires  in  their  purpose, 
And  new  eras  in  their  brains." 

Every  scientific  invention  or  dis- 
covery is  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  which  domi- 

*Reprinted  from  the  October,  1946,  Inter- 
national Student  by  permission.  Abbreviated 
from  the  Commencement  Address  by  Dr. 
Marsh,  at  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea, 
Ohio,  May  5,  1946,  and  the  Baccalaureate 
Address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Boston 
University,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  26,  1946. 


nates  the  men  and  women  who  use 
it.  .  .  .  Whether  we  are  to  have  the 
bloom  or  the  blight  of  the  scientific 
discoveries  and  the  technological  in- 
ventions of  this  New  Era  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  use  them.  "What  an  in- 
centive to  right  thinking  and  right 
living.  What  kind  of  men  and 
women  do  the  times  demand? 

As  Sam  Walter  Foss  gave  lyrical 
voice  to  America's  need  of  men  big 
enough  to  meet  the  challenge  of  his 
day,  may  I  humbly  essay  to  let  the 
New  Era  speak  through  words  of 
mine,  thus: 

Bring  me  men  to  match  my  genius; 
Bring  men,  honest  men,  and  true; 
Bring  me  men  of  faith  and  vision, 

Self -controlled,  and  sober,  too; 
Men    whose    morals    match    their 
science, 
And  whose  works  bring  God  to 
view. 

What  is  the  genius,  the  peculiar 
nature,  the  animating  spirit  of  this 
New  Era?  What  qualities  of  mind 
and  soul  are  required  to  match  it? 
I  venture  to  suggest  five  traits  that 
should  characterize  the  men  and 
women  who  hold  in  their  hands  the 
fate  of  the  coming  years. 

1 .  Inviolable  truth  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  the  scientific  spirit.  The 
scientist  observes  fact,  reports  fact, 
sticks  to  fact,  draws  his  conclusions 
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from  what  he  honestly  observes.  No 
scientist  can  trifle  with  the  truth. . . 

2.  Faith,  imagination,  vision,  in- 
sight, are  characteristics  of  all  origi- 
nal scientists.  The  scientist  is  in- 
spired and  led  on  in  his  researches  by 
a  vision  of  a  new  discovery,  a  new 
gadget,  a  new  machine  to  do  man's 
work,  a  new  cure  for  human  ills,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  that  his  faith 
sees  beyond  the  facts.  .  .  . 

3 .  Temperate  men  and  women  are 
demanded  by  the  New  Era.  I  use 
the  word  "temperate"  advisedly.  In 
this  New  Era,  where  everybody's 
nerves  seem  to  be  on  edge,  the  best 
leadership  will  be  that  which  can 
remain  calm  in  the  presence  of  ca- 
lamity, and  serene  in  the  face  of 
hysteria.  Too  much  trouble  is 
caused  by  excitement,  by  hair-trig- 
ger tempers,  by  boasting  of  being 
"ready  to  fight  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat,"  by  strutting  and  bragging  and 
taunting  others  and  calling  names. 
Let  us  have  calmness  in  high  places. 
Let  poise  supplant  petty  and  pug- 
nacious emotionalism.  Let  present- 
day  leaders  take  to  heart  the  Scrip- 
tural dictum  that  "a  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath,"  and  that  "he 
that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than 
the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

I  plead  also  for  temperate  men 
and  women  in  the  more  common 
use  of  the  term — for  men  and 
women  of  abstinence,  abstemious- 
ness, sobriety,  self-restraint.  This  is 
a  machine  age,  and  we  need  sober 
persons  to  operate  machines.  Gaso- 
line in  an  automobile  tank  and  alco- 
hol in  an  automobile  driver  consti- 
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tute  a  disastrous  combination.  An 
incalculable  amount  of  industrial 
evil  results  from  liquor  drinking, 
both  as  regards  the  machines  operat- 
ed and  the  men  operating  them. 

If  sobriety  is  needed  in  handling 
machines,  it  is  equally  needed  in 
handling  human  beings.  Liquor 
drinking  causes  innumerable  social 
ills,  working  havoc  everywhere. 

A  thoughtful  person  cannot  help 
being  distressed  at  the  reports  of 
drunkenness  attending  diplomatic 
and  international  gatherings.  No 
wonder  that  so  many  of  the  inter- 
national conferences  turn  out  to  be 
lost  week-ends!  News  dispatch  dis- 
closed that  members  of  the  United 
Nations  organizations,  when  sitting 
in  London,  protested  because  they 
were  not  allowed  to  have  a  private 
bar  in  the  Methodist  Church  where 
the  meeting  was  being  held.  One  of 
the  first  things  that  had  to  be  done 
for  the  United  Nations  Council  on 
the  campus  of  Hunter  College  was 
to  set  up  a  private  bar  for  the  mem- 
bers. Liquor-drinking  befuddles  the 
brain,  makes  brittle  the  patience, 
and  so  benumbs  the  sense  of  self- 
judgment  that  the  drinker  thinks  he 
is  being  clever  when  he  is  making 
a  fool  of  himself .  I  am  not  a  fan- 
atic on  this  subject,  but  it  is  time 
for  somebody  (and  I  reckon  I  might 
as  well  do  it  as  anybody  else)  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation would  think  more  clearly  and 
act  more  patiently  if  there  were  less 
guzzling  of  liquor  by  its  members, — 
and,  by  the  same  token,  the  success- 
ful working  of  this  last  hope  of  the 
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peace  of  the  world  would  be  made  us  that  the  atom,  which  not  long 

more  sure.  ago  was  thought  to  be  the  smallest 

Georges  Clemenceau,  the  wise  and  conceivable  unit  of  matter,  is  really 

experienced  "Old  Tiger"  of  France,  *  miniature  solar  system.  .  .  .  Terri- 

was  no  milksop,   and  yet   he  em-  tying  as  it  is,  this  new  discovery 

piratically  declared:  "II  est  definite-  need  not  be  an  evil.  The  release  of 

vement  acquis  que  I'ALCOOL  es  un  tne  tremendous  energies  stored  up 

POISON,    Poison    destructeur    de  m  tne  atom  nuclei  and  the  insight 

Venergie  humaine  et,  pour  cette  rai-  into  the  construction  of  matter  may 

son,  de  la  Societe  dans  son  ensem-  turn  out  to  be  a  wonderful  leap  for- 

ble"**                     .  ward  in  man's  mastery  of  the  phy- 

It  is  deplorable  that  no  progress  sica/  7°rld.  '  \  '  ai\  abundan<*  of 

in   this  field  has  been  made  since   '  ^ for  scientists>  doctors  and  en" 

Shakespeare's    day;    that    men    still  ^f^f"  *          ,                    , 

-,li«„,  <,«-m„     a  ■   \    <-     «  ~    \  5.  Men  and  women  who  can  see 

allow  strong  drink  to     steal  away  L  i  ■    j        11          JL         1              £ 

their   brains,"    and,    by   use   of   it,  hdamd  ^  ^      ;  ^     I    Z 

"transform  themselves  into  beasts."  T™*    **  demanded  hJ  *"  New 

Era.  Every  new  scientific  discovery 

4.  Power  and  the  control  of  pow-  points  the  attention  of  thoughtful 

er  constitute  another  majestic  mark  men  to  God.  I  mean  this:  The  fact 

of  this  scientific  age.  Scientists  tell  that  the  mind  is  able  to  understand 

••it  has  been  definitely  proven  that  AL-  and  interpret  the  laws  of  nature  in- 

cohol  is  a  poison,  a  poison  destructive  dicates  that  those  laws  are  the  prod- 

of  human   energy  and,  for  that  reason,  of  e        .     ,        ,           .     ,       ,    _ r  , 

society  in  the  total.  uct  of  mind — the  mind  of  God. 


PREVENTION  IS  BETTER  THAN  CURE 
"The  outstanding  principle  of  medicine  and  public  health,  today,  is 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  all  Local 
Option  and  prohibitory  legislation  dealing  with  the  Liquor  traffic  is  based. 
"Science  knows  and  tells  what  Alcohol  does  to  the  human  system; 
social  experts  add  their  testimony.  Every  bank  and  every  legitimate  busi- 
ness could  tell  you  how  the  saloon  depletes  the  income  of  the  millions  who 
are  their  natural  customers.  Why  should  not  the  public  be  told  the  scien- 
tific, social,  and  economic  facts  so  that  the  people  can  clearly  understand 
what  is  needed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Alcohol  virus?" 


ADVERTISING  OBJECTIVES 
Studying  thousands  of  liquor  advertisements  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
Repeal,  their  general  purpose  boils  down  to  one  of  three  things:  (1)  Start 
non-drinkers  to  drinking;  (2)  Turn  moderate  drinkers  into  immoderate 
drinkers;  (3)  Give  the  alcoholic  stimulus  to  drink  all  he  can  buy.  There 
was  no  liquor  advertising  permitted  during  the  prohibition  period  1920- 
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ELIZABETH    CANNON    PORTER 


Ane  Lamanite  is  honored  on  the 
"This  is  the  Place"  monument 
which  will  be  completed  for  the 
Centennial  this  year.  The  figure  of 
Chief  Washakie  of  the  Shoshone 
tribe  appears  as  one  of  the  individual 
sculptures  that  grace  the  back  of 
the  monument  where  they  look 
toward  the  everlasting  hills.  He 
finds  himself  in  the  illustrious  com- 
pany of  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  Kit 
Carson,  Capt.  Bonneville,  Father 
Pierre  Jean  DeSmet  and  Gen.  John 
C.  Fremont. 

The  monument  commissioners 
say:  "One  of  the  truly  great  Indian 
Chiefs  of  the  Utah  area  in  the  Mor- 
mon Pioneer  period  was  Washakie, 
Chief  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe.  Born 
in  1814,  Washakie  was  an  outstand- 
ing Indian  leader  when  the  Pioneers 
came.  He  was  friendly  and  co- 
operative and  rendered  valuable  aid 
when  the  border  settlements  were 
threatened  by  hostile  bands.  He  and 
Brigham  Young  became  close 
friends." 

The  Shoshones,  sometimes  called 
the  Snakes,  were  a  well  formed  tribe, 
superior  to  most  of  the  inter-moun- 
tain natives.  Irene  D.  Paden  in  the 
"Wake  of  the  Prairie  Schooner" 
says:  "They  were  peaceable  and  for 
years  were  controlled  by  their  honest 
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and  friendly  Chief  Washakie,  who 
proudly  wore  on  his  hat  a  silver 
plate  engraved  'Our  Baby'." 

An  account  by  William  Halls  in 
the  Deseret  News  for  August  16, 
1866,  tells  of  the  arrival  of  a  num- 
erous band  of  Shoshoni  led  by  their 
noted  chief,  Washakie:  "...  about 
1000  Indians,  men,  squaws,  and  pa- 
pooses came  into  this  valley  last 
Thursday,  and  camped  a  mile  west 
of  this  settlement.  .  . .  Pres.  (of  local 
stake)  F.  A.  Hammond  called  for 
a  donation  to  be  brought  in  next 
day,  and  invited  the  chiefs  and  all 
the  Indians  to  come  on  to  the  public 
square  and  receive  presents.  Yester- 
day morning  early  they  formed  in 
procession  and  marched  slowly, 
dancing  at  intervals,  to  the  public 
square  .  .  .  and  the  Indians  sung  and 
played  on  the  square  .  .  .  and  con- 
cluded by  a  sham  fight.  .  .  . 

"After  the  performance  they 
came  to  the  bowery  and  received 
four  beeves,  nine  sheep,  several 
sacks  of  flour  and  from  50  to  75 
bushels  of  potatoes,  carrots,  beets, 
turnips,  etc." 

Perhaps  that  was  why  of  all  the 
overland  travelers,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  were  molested  least  by  the 
Indians.  Instead  of  fighting  the  red 
men,  they  fed  them. 
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HAZEL  WEST    LEWIS 


Hazel  West 
Lewis  takes  up 
her  work  as  a 
member  of  the 
general  board 
of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School 
Union  with  a 
large  back- 
ground of  pre- 
vious training 
and  varied  ex- 
perience in  ed- 
ucational   and 

Church  activities.  She  has  served  as 
officer  and  teacher  in  Sunday 
Schools,  Primary  Associations,  and 
M.I.A.  at  various  times  in  Idaho, 
southern  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
She  was  a  Sunday  School  stake  board 
member  in  Iron  County  and  Pri- 
mary stake  board  member  in  a  Salt 
Lake  City  stake  and  has  had  exten- 
sive experience  in  teaching  children 
in  Junior  Sunday  Schools,  Primary 
Associations  and  public  schools  and 
in  all  these  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

In  1925  she  received  a  life  diploma 
from  Albion  (Idaho)  State  Normal 
school,  a  Bachelor  of  Science  from 
the  Brigham  Young  University  in 
1929,  and  a  Master  of  Science  from 
the  University  of  Utah  in  1940.  She 
served  as  a  critic  teacher  in  the 
training  school  at  the  University  of 
Utah  1931-38.  In  July,  1938,  she 
was  married  to  Dr.  John  R.  Lewis 
of  the  University  of  Utah  faculty. 


HAZEL  FLETCHER 


She  has  taken  an  active  part  in  wo- 
men's clubs  and  has  also  written 
stories  and  lessons  that  have  been 
published  in  the  Children's  Friend. 

Hazel  Flet- 
cher has  been 
in  continuous 
ward  and  stake 
Sunday  School 
service  in  Utah 
and  Provo 
Stakes  since 
1931.  Six  years 
of  this  time 
she  was  stake 
supervisor  of 
the  Primary 
department. 

Her  teaching,  however,  has  not  been 
confined  to  young  children.  She 
taught  five  years  in  the  Advanced 
Junior  department  and  has  also  had 
experience  as  an  officer  in  the  Y.W. 
M.I.A.  Sister  Fletcher  received  her 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the 
Brigham  Young  University  in  1933 
and  since  that  time  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  public  schools, 
first  as  a  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools,  then  as  principal  of  the 
Central  School  and  now  as  super- 
visor of  education  in  all  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Provo. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Provo 
branch  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  and  of  the 
Soroptimist  International.  She  is 
also  active  in  the  Utah  and  National 
Education  Associations. 
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PRAYER  MEETING 


^Phe  Priesthood  Committee  of  the 
General  Authorities  of  the 
Church  recently  reported  to  us, 
through  our  senior  advisor  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  that  the 
practice  of  excusing  all  officers  and 
teachers  ten  minutes  before  ad- 
journment of  the  quorum  meetings 
where  these  meetings  are  held  the 
hour  immediately  preceding  the 
opening  of  Sunday  School  has  a 
tendency  to  disrupt  the  work  of  the 
quorum  meetings.  "We  were  asked 
to  recommend  a  new  plan  of  pro- 
cedure that  would  overcome  this 
difficulty.  In  response  the  general 
board  of  the  Sunday  Schools  sub- 
mitted the  following  suggestions: 

Where  the  priesthood  meeting  is 
held  the  hour  immediately  preceding 
the  opening  of  Sunday  School,  we 
suggest  the  following  arrangement: 
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Where  the  Sunday  School  begins  at 
10:30,  we  suggest  that  a  prayer 
meeting  for  all  the  women  officers 
and  teachers  be  held  at  10:15  and 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day School,  or  one  of  his  assistants, 
be  excused  from  the  priesthood 
meeting  in  time  to  meet  with  the 
sisters  in  their  prayer  meeting.  This 
brief  prayer  meeting  should  be  dis- 
missed promptly  at  10:20,  the  time 
usually  set  for  dismissal  of  the  priest- 
hood quorum  meetings.  This  will 
enable  all  the  officers  and  teachers 
of  the  Sunday  School  and  the  breth- 
ren who  have  been  in  attendance  in 
the  priesthood  meetings  to  take  their 
places  in  the  chapel  promptly  and 
be  in  order  before  the  beginning  of 
the  devotional  music,  which  usually 
means  10:25.  It  is  our  plan,  insofar 
as  possible,  to  have  all  members  of 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


the  Senior  Sunday  School  seated  in 
their  proper  order  in  the  chapel  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  devotional 
music.  In  cases  where  the  Sunday 
School  begins  at  10:00  o'clock  and 
the  priesthood  meeting  at  9:00,  these 
arrangements,  of  course,  would  be 
shifted  half  an  hour  earlier.  Where 
the  priesthood  meeting  is  not  held 
the  hour  preceding  Sunday  School, 
we  assume  that  the  prayer  meeting 
will  not  be  changed  from  the  plan 
already  in  operation. 

We  shall  greatly  appreciate  the 
influence  of  the  Priesthood  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Authorities 
in  urging  the  brethren  who  attend 
priesthood  meeting  the  hour  preced- 
ing Sunday  School  to  remain  for  the 
Sunday  School  work,  as  originally 
planned  when  gospel  lessons  for  the 
adults,  including  members  of  the 
priesthood  quorums,  were  assigned 
to  the  Sunday  School.  In  case  there 
are  those  in  attendance  in  the  priest- 
hood quorums  who  of  necessity  have 
to  leave  on  adjournment  of  the 
priesthood,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
the  Sunday  School  if  they  would 
remain  in  their  class  rooms  until  the 
children  and  young  women  have  en- 
tered the  chapel  and  the  Junior  Sun- 
day School  quarters  rather  than  to 
be  marching  away  from  the  meet- 


ing house  while  the  children  and! 
women  are  coming  in.  This,  as  is; 
evident,  makes  a  rather  bad  im- 
pression on  the  younger  generation. 

These  recommendations,  we  are 
informed,  were  approved  by  the 
General  Authorities. 

The  prayer  meeting  in  itself  is  de- 
signed to  be  strictly  devotional,  and 
as  such  need  not  consume  more  than 
five  minutes.  In  some  wards,  how- 
ever, where  the  priesthood  quorum 
meetings  are  not  held  the  hour  im- 
mediately preceding  opening  of  the 
Sunday  School,  it  may  meet  the 
greatest  convenience  of  officers  and 
teachers  to  combine  the  prayer  meet- 
ing with  a  faculty  meeting,  al- 
though the  regular  procedure  is  to 
hold  faculty  meeting  for  a  full  hour 
or  more  once  each  month.  The  sit- 
uation of  wards  in  the  Church  is 
so  varied  that  any  one  plan  for  the 
time  of  holding  faculty  meetings 
may  not  best  meet  the  convenience 
of  all  concerned  throughout  the 
Church.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  such  meetings  be  held  regularly 
in  every  ward,  and  that  the  plans 
for  teacher  improvement  and  co- 
operation of  all  officers  and  teachers 
be  secured  in  administration  of  all 
phases  of  the  Sunday  School  work. 


THE  SACRAMENT  GEM 


We  have  been  asked  concerning 
the  proper  procedure  on  the  part  of 
the  person  who  leads  the  Sunday 
School  in  reciting  the  sacrament 
gem.  We  have  been  advised  by  Pre- 
siding Bishop  Richards  that  at  the 


conclusion  of  the  repeating  of  the 
gem  the  leader  of  this  exercise  should 
be  seated  and  should  remain  seated 
during  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament. 
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FIRE  HAZARDS 


It  has  been  noted  that  in  some 
wards  one  or  more  of  the  outside 
doors  is  locked  part  of  the  time  while 
the  Sunday  School  is  in  session.  This 
is  contrary  to  law  in  some  cities  and 
should  be  contrary  to  practice  every- 
where. If  it  is  desired  to  prevent 


people  from  coming  in,  it  should 
be  by  a  lock  that  permits  anyone  to 
open  the  door  from  the  inside.  Fur- 
thermore, all  outside  doors  in  public 
buildings  should  open  outward. 
These  are  necessary  precautions 
against  fire  hazards. 


MY  JOURNAL 
{Continued  from  page  119) 
We  put  up  over  night  with  a  towards  evening  to  the  prisoners, 
Missourian,  who  inquired  if  we  had  when  Judge  Tillery,  the  Jailer,  per- 
ever  seen  a  railroad.  He  was  opposed  mitted  us  to  go  in  and  see  the  pri- 
to  one  ever  running  through  that  soners.  We  were  locked  in  with  them 
country,  as  it  was  a  dangerous  in-  for  about  an  hour.  Joseph  told  me 
vention.  A  question  arose  during  of  my  calling  to  the  Apostleship 
the  evening  on  the  gramatical  con-      and  inquired  how  I  liked  it.  I  re 


struction  of  a  sentence.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  me,  and  I  quoted  an  ap- 
plicable rule  of  syntax  from  Kirk- 
ham.  Our  host  opened  his  eyes  wide 
with  astonishment  and  inquired  if 
I  understood  the  dead  languages. 
'Not  much,'  I  replied.  President 
Young  looked  cunningly  at  him  and 
said,  'He  is  not  much  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin!' 
After  this  I  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect. 

We  traveled  next  day  to  Liberty, 
and  put  up  at  a  hotel,  and  waited 
until  the  victuals  were  carried  in 


plied,  'I  was  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pointment, and  would  do  my  best 
to  honor  it.'  He  spent  most  of  the 
time  conversing  with  Brothers 
Brigham  and  Heber,  and  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  it  as  a  blessing  that 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  locked 
up  with  those  who  were  imprisoned 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake, 
if  it  was  but  for  an  hour. 

The  next  morning  we  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  prisoners  again, 
while  they  were  taking  their  break- 
fast. We  returned  during  the  day 
to  Far  West. 


"I  have  just  been  conversing  with  one  man,  to  whom  no  weight  of 
adverse  experience  will  make  it  for  a  moment  appear  impossible  that  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  might  exercise  towards  each  other  the  grandest 
and  simplest  sentiments,  as  well  as  a  knot  of  friends,  or  a  pair  of  lovers." 
— Emerson 
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RIVERSIDE  REPORT  FIRST 


\A/e  doff  our  hats  to  those  stake 
superintendents  and  stake  sec- 
retaries who  were  so  prompt  in 
mailing  in  their  annual  statistical 
and  financial  reports. 

Promptness  is  an  evidence  of  real 
cooperation  between  the  stake  board 
and  ward  organizations.  The  stake 
secretary  is  helpless  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  ward  secretaries. 

Stake  Superintendent  F.  George 
Webb,  of  the  Riverside  Stake,  Salt 
Lake  City,  seems  to  be  making  a 
habit  of  being  first.  His  stake  report 


was  closely  followed  by  Uintah, 
Lakeview  and  St.  Johns  Stakes. 

We  are  certain  that  before  this 
article  appears  in  print  all  stake  an- 
nual reports  will  be  in.  If  any  of  you 
have  disappointed  us,  remember, 
"better  late  than  never — but  better 
never  late." 

Be  a  good  secretary  and  keep  your 
records  up  to  date.  See  if  you  can 
get  your  1947  report  in  before  Su- 
perintendent Webb  brings  in  the 
Riverside  Stake  report. 


POWER  OF  PLANNING 


Bingham  Canyon  is  a  mining 
town  wedged  between  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west  of  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley which  hold  the  largest  open-cut 
copper  mine  in  the  world.  But  Bing- 
ham Canyon  has  more  than  the 
copper  mine  for  which  to  be  proud. 
For  some  years  it  has  had  one  of  the 
most  orderly  Sunday  Schools  in  the 
region  around  Salt  Lake  City. 

Bingham  Canyon's  superintend- 
ency  knows  the  power  of  planning. 
Each  month  a  schedule  sheet  is  dis- 
tributed among  officers  and  teachers. 
The  schedules  are  "printed"  on  the 
Sunday  School  hectograph  by  the 
secretary,  Donna  Throckmorton, 
and  give  the  name  of  the  person  to 


conduct  the  Prayer  Meeting  and 
Sunday  School  each  week,  the  name 
of  the  class  to  provide  two-and- 
one-half  minute  talks,  and  other 
such  data. 

During  1946.,  Bingham  Canyon's 
average  Sunday  School  attendance 
(including  Junior  Sunday  School 
children)  was  150.  Yet,  there  were 
142  persons  with  lesson  manuals. 
During  1946,  there  were  21  persons 
who  did  not  miss  Sunday  School 
there. 

Aaron  Beard  is  Sunday  School 
superintendent,  and  Paul  S.  Rich- 
ards, Jr.  and  C.  J.  Robison  are  his 
assistants. — WJ.A. 
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ALBUM  OF  BIBLE  RECORDINGS 


I^ive  stories  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  subjects  of  a  recently 
released  album  of  recordings  by 
Majestic.  They  include:  "David  and 
Goliath,"  "David  and  the  King," 
"Noah,"  "Daniel,"  and  "Shadrach, 
Meshach  and  Abednego." 

Each  of  the  recordings  takes  about 
four  minutes.  Lew  Ayres,  well- 
known  Hollywood  dramatist,  is  nar- 
rator. The  stories  are  simple,  yet 
carry  with  them  a  power  that  is  last- 


ing. The   sound  is  extremely  clear 
and  crisp. 

Sunday  School  librarians  will  find 
these  recordings  particularly  useful 
in  the  Second  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment, which  in  1947  is  studying 
"Old  Testament  Stories."  The  re- 
cordings will  appeal  to  pupils  of  this 
age. 

The  album,  entitled  "Tales  of 
Ancient  Heroes,"  sells  for  $4.50  at 
local  music  stores. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


Indexes  for  1946  copies  of  The 
Instructor  are  now  off  the  press, 
and  the  general  board  reminds  ward 
and  branch  Sunday  Schools  that  it 
binds,  free,  volumes  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

Sunday  Schools  desiring  bound 
copies  should  send  all  twelve  num- 
bers of  The  Instructor  for  1946  to: 
The  Library  Department,  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 
The  bundle  should  include  the  name 
and  the  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  bound  volume  should  be 
sent;  also  the  name  of  the  Sunday 
School,  which  will  be  engraved  on 
the  cover.  The  offer  is  not  extended 


to  individuals,  and  each  Sunday 
School  is  limited  to  one  volume. 
(Should  your  Sunday  School,  how- 
ever, have  complete  sets  of  Instruc- 
tors for  previous  years,  they  too  will 
be  bound  free.  The  limit  is  one  vol- 
ume for  each  year  of  Instructors  to 
a  Sunday  School.) 

Librarians  may  also  obtain,  free, 
from  the  Sunday  School  offices  in- 
dexes (not  bound  volumes)  for 
1947  Sunday  School  lessons.  The 
Library  Committee  of  the  general 
board  recommends  that  all  Sunday 
School  libraries  possess  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  magazine  and  the 
lessons. 


"Read  proudly — put  the  duty  of  being  read  invariably  on  the  author. 
If  he  is  not  read,  whose  fault  is  it?  I  am  quite  ready  to  be  charmed,  but  1 
shall  not  make-believe  I  am  charmed." — Emerson 
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THE  DEVOTIONAL  PRELUDE   (concluded) 


^pHE  devotional  prelude  is  a  call  to 
worship.  Five  minutes  of  quiet, 
reverential  organ  music  is  intended 
to  be  a  signal  for  both  the  congre- 
gation and  the  presiding  officers  to 
find  their  places  and  to  remain  there 
for  quiet  devotion. 

To  bring  about  this  desired  re- 
sult, it  will  be  necessary,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  officers  be  exemplary  in 
their  actions,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  devotional  music  be  wor- 
thy of  some  attention.  Here  are 
several  suggestions  which  we  hope 
will  be  of  some  help  to  organists. 

1 .  The  prelude  will  be  more  effec- 
tive when  played  on  a  good  church 
instrument.  For  devotional  music, 
musicians  prefer  either  the  pipe  or- 
gan or  reed-organ  to  any  other  in- 
strument. Long  ago,  President  Brig- 
ham  Young  advocated  the  use  of 
these  instruments  "so  that  the  gos- 
pel may  be  sung  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people."  No  doubt  we  all  know 
that  the  piano  is  only  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  organ  in  church. 

2.  The  music  played  should  be 
devotional  in  character.  Occasional- 
ly a  youthful  organist  will  have  a 
leaning  toward  romantic  music 
which  is  merely  sweet  and  pretty. 
This  type  of  music  is  not  church 
music  because  it  is  entertaining 
rather  than  devotional  in  character. 
Church  music  will  suggest  the  noble, 
the  large  and  exalted  rather  than 


the  merely  pretty.  The  following 
recommended  examples  are  all  easy 
to  play: 

A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  God — 
Luther 

Adagio — Beethoven 

O  Fairest  Church  of  Christ — 
Sachs 

The  Peaceful  Forests — Isaak 

Prayer — Beethoven 

Hymn  of  Faith — Gluck 

Evening  Prayer — Reinecke 

Adagio — Kuhlau 

These  selections  are  all  contained 
in  the  Schreiner  Organ  Voluntaries 
volumes  I  and  II.  Play  as  many  new 
selections  as  your  ability  will  permit 
so  that  the  listeners  will  not  weary 
of  too  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  pieces. 

3.  The  tempo  of  a  good  prelude 
will  be  Adagio,  or  Andante,  which 
means  "slow,"  or  "leisurely."  It 
should  be  stately  rather  than  lilting. 

The  prelude  may  begin  loud 
enough  to  arrest  definite  attention. 
After  this  it  may  follow  its  natural 
expression,  becoming  softer  and 
softer  toward  the  end,  and  closing 
on  a  long,  sustained  chord.  Such  a 
dynamic  pattern  will  invite  the  con- 
gregation to  a  devotional  attitude 
which  will  lend  beauty  and  dignity 
and  character  to  the  opening  exer- 
cises of  the  Sunday  School. 

— Alexander  Schreiner 
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Moderate  con  moto 


Prelude 


Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
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Help  us,  O  God,  to  realize 
The  great  atoning  sacrifice; 

The  gift  of  Thy  Beloved  Son, 
The  Prince  of  Life,  the  Holy  One. 

Postlude 
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Vizard  <y  acuity  — 
cJeacaer  ^Improvement 


Theme  for  May: 

/Fathering  Good  Things  for  the 
Classroom. 

Well-prepared  teachers  are  those 
who  garner  worthwhile  things  day 
by  day,  and  store  them  carefully  for 
future  use.  A  wealth  of  materials 
is  constantly  coming  into  our  lives, 
yet  too  frequently  we  just  let  them 
pass  us  by  unappreciated,  unrecord- 
ed, unpreserved.  Alert  teachers  will 
not  let  such  opportunities  slip  away, 
but  will  seize  upon  them  to  enrich 
their  lessons  and  enspirit  their  class- 
rooms. 

To  be  more  specific,  let  us  point 
out  a  few  major  lines  that  may  be 
followed  with  real  profit  to  teachers 
for  the  enhancement  of  their  work. 
Gathering,  it  should  be  kept  clear, 
becomes  of  vital  value  only  as  it  is 
directed  by  definite  purpose.  Fur- 
ther, to  make  what  is  collected  im- 
mediately and  helpfully  available, 
there  must  be  system  and  order  in 
arranging  the  materials.  Apply  these 
fundamentals  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  Stories:  A  fund  of  good 
stories  is  a  never-failing  asset  to  tea- 
chers of  young  or  old.  How  shall 
each  teacher  find  and  keep  ready  for 
use  such  a  fund?  An  excellent  prac- 
tice is  to  have  a  small  notebook — 
loose  leaf  style  preferred.  In  this, 
under  the  heading  STORIES,  those 


that  interest  and  impress  should  be 
kept.  This  means  by  title,  or  by 
brief  notation  of  the  story  content, 
or  perhaps  by  a  clipping  from  news- 
paper or  magazine.  In  a  word,  a 
pocket  or  purse  notebook  is  a  quick 
means  of  listing  the  story  to  be  kept 
in  mind. 

Later,  as  time  may  permit,  a  sy- 
nopsis of  the  story,  if  long,  or  even 
the  whole  story,  if  brief,  can  be 
written  or  typed  in  a  story  book  of 
the  teacher's  own  making.  Here 
again  a  larger  notebook — looseleaf 
style — is  most  helpful.  Within  this, 
through  proper  divisions,  the  stories 
may  be  classified.  For,  example,  one 
may  have  Stories  of  the  Bible,  Pio- 
neer Stories,  Child  Stories,  Animal 
Stories,  Good  Folk  Tales,  Stories  of 
Christmas  and  other  holidays,  Stories 
for  Adolescent  Boys  and  Girls, 
Mother  and  Father  Stories  for  Child- 
ren. Each  teacher  will,  of  course, 
work  out  these  or  other  helpful  head- 
ings to  keep  the  collection  in  order. 
Make  sure  that  good  fun  stories  are 
not  omitted.  It  is  important  that 
a  love  for  clean  humor  be  cultivated. 

Second,  Pictures:  In  these  days, 
opportunity  to  gather  artistic  pic- 
tures is  open  for  all.  Within  current 
magazines  and  newspapers  many  il- 
lustrations of  scenes  close  to  gospel 
teaching  are  appearing  constantly. 
At  Christmastime,  and  during  other 
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holidays,  excellent  reproductions  of 
great  paintings,  or  of  artistic  photo- 
graphs of  scenes  and  themes  of  gos- 
pel import  appear.  Some  of  these 
are  connected  with  advertisements; 
some  are  on  calendars;  some  on 
Christmas  and  other  greeting  cards. 
When  these  purposes  are  served,  alert 
teachers  will  save  and  classify  the 
best.  Mounted  on  uniform  cards  or 
paper,  they  become  of  real  value  at 
times  in  impressing  lessons. 

Third,  Maps  and  Charts:  In  guid- 
ing a  class  along  a  course,  say  of 
pioneer  history,  good  maps  are  of 
great  value.  Happily  in  these  days, 
we  are  getting  more  and  more  well- 
drawn,  artistically  illustrated  maps. 
It  should  be  the  effort  not  only  of 
teachers,  but  of  officers  of  the  Sun- 
day School  to  procure  and  preserve 
those  that  offer  most  help.  This 
suggestion  applies  also  to  charts  pre- 
pared for  little  folk. 

Fourth,  Other  Visual  Aids:  Rapid 
development  of  photography — both 
of  the  black  and  white  and  the  col- 
ored types — and  of  the  projection 
instruments,  have  placed  within  easy 
reach  of  most  Sabbath  Schools  and 
of  individuals,  this  excellent  means 
of  helping  to  make  lessons  live  for 
young  and  old.  Every  teacher  by 
careful  study  of  the  new  and  varied 
means  of  visual  education,  and  by 
personal  efforts  at  picture  making, 
can  enrich  the  materials  for  class- 
room enhancement  and  interest. 

Fifth,  Passing  Thoughts,  Lyrics, 
Stories  of  the  Teacher's  Own:  Every 
thoughtful,  earnest  teacher  will  have 
inspirational  thoughts  come  as  the 
saying  goes,  "out  of  a  clear  sky." 
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Appreciate  what  the  Lord  sends,  by 
trying  to  express  it  in  the  best  form 
one  can  give,  and  two  fine  results 
will  come:  first,  more  such  thoughts, 
second,  added  skill  to  express  them 
well.  This  applies  with  full  force  also 
to  one's  lyric  impulses.  What  should 
we  have  done  for  songs,  had  not  the 
poets  of  our  church  written  many  we 
love  to  sing?  Do  not  deny  your  own 
poetic  impulses  expression.  Further 
application  of  this  forward-pointing 
suggestion  is  found  in  stories.  Life 
is  generous  in  spending  materials  for 
choice  stories  before  everyone  who 
would  teach  the  gospel.  Be  appre- 
ciative and  creative  of  these  rich  of- 
ferings and  a  richer  story  collection 
of  your  own  authorship  will  be  the 
reward. 

Sixth,  Thoughts  and  Poems  from 
Others:  Every  teacher  in  reading  or 
listening  is  constantly  being  im- 
pressed with  something  said  or  some 
poem  presented.  How  I  wish  I  had 
kept  that  thought  or  lyric,  is  a  fre- 
quent expression  of  regret.  Just  re- 
member here  the  lines: 

"Gather  your  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 
Old  Time  is  still  a-flying; 
And  that  same  flower  that  blooms 
today 
Tomorrow  may  be  dying." 

During  the  faculty  meeting  let 
the  suggestions  of  this  brief  article 
be  freely  discussed  in  their  order. 
Give  class  members  opportunity  to 
add  their  own  helpful  experiences  in 
the  development  of  the  theme  of  the 
study.  For  further  practical  help  and 
guidance,  The  Master's  Art  will  be 
— more  on  page  151 
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CO-ORDINATOR,  EVA  MAY  GREEN 

PROVIDING   RELATIONSHIPS   FOR  MEMBERS   OF   THE 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR   SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

Opiritual    development    for    the  volved  in  the  project. 

*^     membership  of  both  Junior  and  (c)   Achievements  are  shared  by 

Senior  Sunday  Schools  is  enhanced  both  groups. 

and  appreciation  for  the  complete  Another  type  of  special  day  is  the 
Sunday  School  program  encouraged  seasonal  festival  celebrated  as  part  of 
as  opportunity  for  sharing  aspects  of  the  spiritual  program  of  the  Sunday 
the  two  programs  is  provided.  The  School.  Christmas,  Easter,  Thanks- 
following  discussion  is  aimed  at  sug-  giving,  Mother's  Day,  Utah  Pioneer 
gesting  to  officers  and  teachers  of  Day,  and  certain  patriotic  days  fall 
both  schools  events  which  lend  into  this  group, 
themselves  to  sharing  and  to  indi-  The  meaning  attached  to  the  ob- 
cate  ways  and  means  of  organizing  servance  and  the  manner  of  its  ex- 
such  a  program.  pression  will  differ  in  the  two  Sun- 
Special  Days  Encourage  Sharing  day  School  branches  but  together 

The   Sunday   School   calendar   is  all  members  may  celebrate  as: 

punctuated  by  special  events  which  (a)    Each  group  knows  that  the 

challenge  all  Sunday  School  members  other  Sunday  School  is  keeping  the 

to  activity  and  awaken  an  interest  day  too. 

in  the  program.   Such  events  are:  (b)    A  unified  program  for  both 

Dime  Sunday,  Sunday  School  con-  schools  is  planned  and  carried  on 

ference,   the   June   and   December  when  in  doing  so  it  can  be  simple 

Sunday  evening  service  prepared  by  and  brief  enough  that  neither  group 

the  Sunday  School,   and  "Bring  a  imposes  on  the  other  and  to  warrant 

Friend  Sunday."  having  the  Junior  Sunday  School 

In  the  planning,  preparation,  and  meet  with  the  Senior  Sunday  School 
evaluation  of  these  projects  there  are  for  a  day's  opening  exercise  pro- 
many  opportunities  for  members  of  gram. 

the  two  Sunday  School  branches  to  (c)   A    part    of    either    school's 

share  problems  and  successful  out-  program  that  can  be  appreciated  by 

comes  as:  the  other  group  is  shared  with  them. 

(a)  Projects   are   announced   to  In  carrying  forward  such  a  sched- 
members  of  both  Sunday  Schools.  uled  program  of  shared  special  days 

(b)  Both  groups   participate  in  there  will  be  much  need  for  intelli- 
planning  and  carrying  out  plans  in-  gent  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
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Sunday  School  superintendency  and 
the  supervisor  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School. 

1%  Minute  Talks  Can  Be  Shared 

The  presentation  of  2l/2  minute 
talks  is  a  scheduled  part  of  the  open- 
ing exercises  of  both  Sunday  Schools. 
Some  opportunity  for  members  of 
the  two  schools  to  share  this  part  of 
the  program  is  provided  as: 

(a)  A  well  prepared  and  ade- 
quately given  talk  in  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  is  repeated  for  the 
Sunday  School  members.  This  might 
be  carried  on  at  stated  intervals. 

(b)  A  talk,  or  section  of  one, 
given  before  the  Senior  Sunday 
School  is  presented  for  the  Junior 
Sunday  School.  Such  opportunities 
will  be  very  limited,  however,  since 
few  talks  from  the  Senior  school 
could  be  understood  by  young  chil- 
dren. 

(c)  Special  visiting  members  of 
the  Senior  Sunday  School  are  in- 
troduced to  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  membership  and  speak  at 
this  period.  Visits  from  the  bishopric 
or  other  ward  and  stake  officers  fit 
into  this  scheme. 

Parents  or  Brothers  and  Sisters  Visit 
the  Junior  Sunday  School 

Parents  :and  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  of  young  children  just  be- 
coming oriented  into  Sunday  School 
attendance  are  part  of  each  Sunday's 
Junior  Sunday  School  membership 
and  offer  a  fine  means  of  contact  be- 
tween the  two  Sunday  Schools  as: 

(a)   They  are  greeted  and  helped 
by  the  Junior  Sunday  School  super- 
visor and  teachers  in  making  the  new 
child  comfortable  and  secure. 
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(b)  Junior  Sunday  School  ob- 
jectives and  routine  are  explained 
to  them. 

(c)  Adequate  seating  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  comfort  of 
these  visitors  and  song  books,  etc., 
provided  for  their  participation  in 
the  program. 

(d)  Special  opportunities  for 
parents  to  visit  Junior  Sunday 
School  are  provided.  This  might  be 
a  call  into  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
after  regular  Sunday  School  for  the 
mothers  on  Mother's  Day  and 
fathers  on  Father's  Day  or  a  visit  to 
an  entire  Sunday  morning  program 
by  the  parents  of  a  class  or  part  of 
a  class  as  housing  problems  and  the 
program  planned  indicate. 

Promotion  Practices  Provide  Sharing 
Experiences 

The  program  of  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Sunday  Schools  is  unified  by 
common  objectives  (see  Sunday 
School  Handbook,  Revised  Edition 
January  1947,  pp.  16  and  51)  and 
standards.  This  provides  for  a  con- 
stant stream  of  development  on  the 
part  of  the  membership  of  both 
schools  and  facilitates  the  movement 
from  one  school  to  another.  In  spite 
of  this,  promotion  from  the  Junior 
to  Senior  Sunday  School  offers  new 
experiences  for  the  young  child. 
These  can  be  adequately  met  when: 

(a)  Transferring  Sunday  School 
members  are  recognized  as  "gradu- 
ates" from  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
by  the  Junior  Sunday  School  super- 
visor on  their  last  day  of  attendance. 

(b)  The  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent presiding  in  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  and  the  teacher  ac- 
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company  the  transferring  children 
to  their  new  seating  place  in  the 
Senior  Sunday  School  assembly  and 
introduce  them  to  their  new  teach- 
er. 

(c)  The  presiding  superintend- 
ent of  the  Senior  Sunday  School 
welcomes  the  new  members  and  in- 
troduces them  to  the  membership. 

(d)  The  class  entering  the  Senior 
Sunday  School  visits  their  new  class 
one  Sunday  before  the  outgoing  class 
leaves. 

Conclusion 

The  foregoing  discussion  and 
others  in  this  series  of  articles  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  direct 


the  Sunday  School  program  for  the 
young  children  of  the  church,  is 
aimed  at  helping  us  serve  so  intelli- 
gently and  faithfully  that  we  will 
indeed  exemplify  love  for  little  chil- 
dren. 

The  subject  of  next  month's  dis- 
cussion is  "Housing  Problems  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  School." 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

(See  page   146   for  prelude   and 
postlude  to  use  with  gem.) 

Heavenly  Father,  while  we  eat 
Of  the  holy  bread  this  day 
May  it  bring  a  blessing  sweet 
To  each  one  we  humbly  pray. 


WARD  FACULTY-TEACHER  IMPROVEMENT 
(Continued  from  page  148) 

found  of  real  value.  Read  here  in  and  XXI,  "Stories  to  Tell"  and  the 
preparation  for  the  meeting  Chapters  Study  Aids  for  the  chapters  in  Sec- 
XIX,  "Objective  Aids  in  Teaching"      tion  Four.        — Howard  R.  Driggs 


HEALTHFUL  LIVING 


(Continued  from  page  128) 

May  it   be   the   desire  of   every  in  daily  life  and  thereby  through 

Latter-day  Saint  to  seek  knowledge  obedience  to  law,  reap  the  joys  and 

concerning  the  temporal  salvation  compensations  of  a  healthful  life. 
of  his  body,  to  apply  this  knowledge 


ALARMING  EXPANSION  IN  BEER  SALES 
The  brewers  and  distillers  are  now  looking  forward  to  their  greatest 
expansion  of  business.  The  brewers  are  especially  happy  because,  during 
the  four  years  of  "War,  they  were  enabled,  as  they  claimed,  to  have  made 
more  sales  progress  than  in  20  "normal"  years,  having  insured,  by  beer 
selling  to  the  armed  forces,  a  patronage  of  millions  of  post-war  customers 
that,  as  they  say,  "will  eventually  constitute  the  largest  beer-consuming 
section  of  our  population." 
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SAYINGS  OF  CONFUCIUS, 
551-479  B.C. 

The  superior  man  understands 
what  is  right;  the  inferior  man  un- 
derstands what  will  sell. 

The  superior  man  loves  his  soul; 
the  inferior  man  loves  his  property. 
The  superior  man  always  remem- 
bers how  he  was  punished  for  his 
mistakes;  the  inferior  man  always 
remembers  what  presents  he  got.  The 
superior  man  is  liberal  toward 
others'  opinions,  but  does  not  com- 
pletely agree  with  them;  the  inferior 
man  always  completely  agrees  with 
others'  opinions,  but  is  not  liberal 
toward  them. 

The  superior  man  is  firm,  but 
does  not  fight;  he  mixes  easily  with 
others,  but  does  not  form  cliques. 
The  superior  man  blames  himself; 
the  inferior  man  blames  others. 

The  superior  man  is  always  can- 
did and  at  ease  with  himself  or 
others,  the  inferior  man  is  always 
worried  about  something. 

A  man  who  has  committed  a  mis- 
take and  does  not  correct  it  is  com- 
mitting another  mistake. 

HAT 

A  hat  is  something  the  average 
man  covers  his  head  with,  the  beggar 
passes  around,  the  statesman  throws 
into  the  ring,  and  the  politician 
talks  through.  — Viking 

SECRET 

Some  people  are  so  thrilled  with 
possession  of  a  secret  that  they  are 
impelled  to  share  their  thrill  with 
others. 
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LEAVE 

Manager:  "Why  did  you  leave 
your  last  job?" 

Applicant:  "Illness." 

Manager:  "What  sort  of  illness?" 
Applicant:  "My  boss  said  he  was 
sick  of  me." 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

ABUNDANCE 

"And  so  you  see,  children,"  con- 
cluded the  teacher,  "love  is  the  one 
thing  you  can  give  in  abundance 
and  still  have  plenty  left." 

Freckle- faced  Jimmy  was  inter- 
ested. "How  about  measles?" 

TOWERING 

It  was  during  an  afternoon  tea. 
The  two  dears  had  just  greeted  each 
other  and  the  one  gushed:  "My 
sweet,  what  a  lovely  chateau  you  are 
wearing!"  The  other  raised  her 
brows,  "Thank  you,  dear,  but  the 
word  is  chapeau." 

"Darling,"  cried  the  first,  "when 
a  hat's  that  size,  it's  simply  got  to  be 
a  chateau." 

— The  Pyroil  News 

SYCOPHANT 

A  sailor  in  a  chapel  was  seen  to 
bow  silently  whenever  the  name  of 
Satan  was  mentioned.  One  day  the 
minister  met  him  and  asked  him  to 
explain. 

"Well,"  said  the  sailor,  "polite- 
ness costs  nothing — and  you  never 
know." 

— Navy  News 


for  a  canal  he  had  hoped  would  be  built.  Huntington  sought  an  Ohio 
River  terminus  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway. 

Shortly  after  its  founding,  Huntington  leaped  into  prominence  as  an 
outlet  for  West  Virginia's  rich  coal  mines.  The  swelling  Ohio  has  flooded 
Huntington  fearfully  several  times.  In  1937  two-thirds  of  the  city  was 
inundated  and  50,000  people  were  made  homeless.  An  immense  dike  of 
concrete  and  earth  has  protected  the  city  since. 

Huntington  has  wide,  straight  streets  like  those  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
There  is  a  story,  unconfirmed,  that  they  resulted  from  a  friendship  between 
the  city's  founder  and  President  Brigham  Young. 

Huntington's  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  School  now  has  five  depart- 
ments, meeting  in  a  beautiful  brick  chapel  built  in  1937. 

The  Church  moves  ahead  in  this  virile  young  city,  Huntington. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 
Lesson   Departments 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

H.  Aldous   Dixon, 

A.  Parley  Bates 

William  P.  Miller 

Addie  L.   Swapp 
GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 

Gerrit  de  Jong, 

William  M.   McKay 

J.   Holman  Waters 
Hugh   B.  Brown 
Henry  Eyring 
GENEALOGICAL 

A.   William  Lund, 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

Archibald   F.   Bennett 

Joseph  Christenson 

Joseph  K.   Nicholes 
THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 

Carl  F.  Eyring, 

Don  B.  Colton 

Richard  E.  Folland 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B,  Colton 
A.  William  Lund 
Richard  E.   Folland 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and  Follow-up) 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell   Castleton 

ENLISTMENT 

J.   Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G.  S perry 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 

Earl  J,  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Carl   J.   Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.  Keeler, 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace    F.    Bennett, 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Edith  Ryberg 
W.  Lowell   Castleton 

JUNIORS 

(same  as  Advanced 
Juniors) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth   S,    Bennion 
Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie   H.   Kuhn 


Special    Committees 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl    J.    Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

LIBRARIES 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Antone   K.    Romney 
J,  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Aider 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard  R.   Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
Marion  G.  Merkley. 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Mclba    Glade 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Co-ordinator 
Eva   May   Green 

PRIMARY 
Margaret  Ipson, 
Phyllis  D.  Shaw 
Hazel   Fletcher 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox   Felt, 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MUSIC 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Marian  Cornwall 
Vernon  J.   LeeMaster 
CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.   Monson, 

Book  of  Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin 

Old  Testament 
Carl   F.  Eyring, 

New   Testament 
A.   William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don  B.  Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 


HUNTINGTON  (West  Virginia)  BRANCH 

Ountington  is  not  a  giant  in  the  land  as  cities  go.  But  it  is  West  Vir- 
ginia's  biggest.  Moreover,  it  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  largest  Latter- 
day  Saint  Sunday  Schools  in  the  East  Central  States  Mission. 

Mormonism  in  West  Virginia  is  much  older  than  Huntington,  which 
was  born  1870 — forty  years  after  the  restored  Church  was  organized. 
Luke  S.  Johnson  and  William  E.  McLellin  entered  the  region  now  included 
in  West  Virginia  early  in  1832.  Elder  Johnson  was  a  picturesque  figure 
who  later  served  as  physician  for  the  first  company  of  Mormon  Pioneers 
in  1847. 

1  In  1832,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  also  traveled  through  the  region, 
purchasing  in  Wheeling,  some  paper  for  the  press  in  Missouri.  A  branch 
of  the  Church  was  organized  in  Shinnston  four  years  later,  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  George  A.  Smith *,  later  an  apostle  and  grandfather  of  President 
George  Albert  Smith,  taught  a  grammar  school  in  the  vicinity. 

Huntington,  situated  on  the  Ohio  River  near  the  point  where  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio  and  West  Virginia  converge,  was  founded  by  a  railroad  man, 
Collis  P.  Huntington.  He  came  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains  rather 
closely  along  the  route  of  a  survey  George  Washington  once  had  made 

*  George  A.    Smith's  autobiography  appears   currently   in   The   Instructor. 

— more  on  other  side 


